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| My Lord, a | 5 | 


S the part about to be ated by your country- 
men, in the ſtruggle of humanized nations 

for every thing ſhort of exiſtence itſelf, will be 
uſeful and honorable, in a degree that muſt. be 
greater, or ſmaller, in proportion as your official 
conduct happens to manifeſt more, or leſs, of 
that good ſenſe, and that becoming dignity, by 
which it has of late been ſtroagly marked ; there 
muſt be ſome propriety in addreſſing to your 
lordſhip, a letter which purpoſes to advert—not 
only to the principal objects which we, in common 
with thoſe nations, now have in view; but, alſo, to 
the probability which there is of the objects had in 
view being ultimately attained.— I, therefore, pro- 
ceed at once to expreſs 22 f may * 
oecur to me. 
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The preſent juncture is the criſis of che affairs 
of European” governments, But the rules which 
guide the government of any country, compole the 
chief part of its conſtitution. The preſent juncture, 
therefore, may not improperly be conſidered as the 
criſis of thè affairs of European conſtitutions. But, 
upon the excellence, or the defects, of the conſti- 
tütion of 4 country, depends its good, or its ill 
ſucteſs: and hence, the preſent juncture may be 
confidered as being likewiſe the crifis of the affairs 
of European nations. To every people on earth 
fuch a criſis muſt be intereſling: but to none can 
it be more intereſting than to the Britiſh—none 


baving ſo much to loſe, in che caſe of Fortune 
_ frowiling upon them; or fo Tittle"to gain, in the 


caſe of err eee t ha op mn woou her 
r 
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cis? How came it to be what it is? What would 


the reverſe of that ſtate de? dee fuck a re- 


eke be esse ?: 
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"Theſe queries, ny Lord; bo fiot end im- 
port. They cannot be ſo, at a period in which we 
are called upon frequently and loudly,” to take 
ſteps that would undoubtedly lead to a total change 
of dür condition us à people: It may be, indeed, 
har thoſe who thus Gall upon us, ive der tt. 

intereſted, 


7 * * 
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11 
intereſted, zealous friends - ſolicitous about our 
national proſperity and glory; on the contrary, it 
may be, that they are intereſted. perſons—ſome of 
whom are only luke warm friends, others not much 
better than mortal enemies - while all of them 
concern themſelves more about advancing cheir 

own fortunes, than about promoting our intereſts; 
more about the fulfilment of their predictions re- 
lative. to a neighbouring democracy, which counſels, 
ſiuch as they give, are driving taſt to perditionz than 
about heightening the enjoyments experienced 
under our monarchy, which: flouriſhes inceſſantly, 
becauſe we at once diſdain their counſels, and 
teject their perſons. But, of whichever ol theſe 
deſcriptions. thoſe, men be, ho call upon us in 
ſuch a manner, and for ſuch. a purpoſe, the above 
queries are not of trivial import. For, ſuppoſe 
them friends, then a diſcuſſion of ſuch queries may 
enable us to convince them, that their proffers of 
friendſhip manifeſt more of zeal. than of know- 
ledge, and, therefare, ought;ta.be declined : or, 
ſuppoſe them enemies, then the diſcuſſion may 
enable us to ſhew them to be ſuch, and to tear the 
ſheeps-cloathing, off their ſhoulder-ſg as to ex- 
poſe them to ch. public in auch of thein genuine 
turpitude. bur Nasepen noquy Hs! 9157 
„g (£105 R O. bas! vibs:dyobnir blyowgrn; d 


Having taken up my pen y a9. means with, a 


deſign of. entering into ente 
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of the propoſed queries, I can have no hopes 
either of completely convincing the amicable of 
their weakneſs; or, of completely expoſing the 
inimical on account of their wickedneſs. All 
that I venture to hope is, that, while I am ex- 
preſſing my ideas (in doing which I ſhall avail 
myſelf of that latitude of arrangement; and perhaps 
too of that familiarity of expreſſion, which epiſ- 
tolary writing warrants) I ſhall hit upon ſome 
things that may have a tendency to convince the 
one, and expoſe the other; and, upon the whole, 
to add a little to the ſtability of our Glorious Con- 
ſtitution in Church and State. Could I but 
e ſucoeed ſo as to afford new reaſons to every man 
to love his duty, his prince, his country, his 
laws g new reaſons to render him more :ſenſible 
cg the bleſſings he enjoys, 1 — think myſelf 
„eee aba Ara 
2 . nen ee i. 

0 be in dn aw uf dees aneh l 
hall, agreeably to what I have hinted, forbear to 
enter formally, and fully, into a diſcuſſion of this 
topic. There are two reaſons for my doing ſo. 
The one is, a perſuaſion that no Britiſn ſubject of 
any conſideration, can be ingnorant, that the ſtate 
of the nation is highly proſperous: The other is, 
the circumſtance of my foreſeeing plainly, that, in 
my progreſs through theſe ſheets, I ſhall again, 
Nen have occaſion to treat of both the abſo- 
= * „ lute, 
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he and the relative ftate of the nation. For the 
preſent, I ſhall} content myſelf with expreſſing a 
very few ideas, in wy general terms. | 
i 

The faculties, * the rea of the Britiſh 
nation, at this time, are numerous, and valuable; 
and, both in number and in value, they ſeem to 
increaſe conſtant ly. The great fertility of our 
ſoil, may be inferred from the abundance of cattle, 
and of grain, with which our markets are ſupplied; 
and, perhaps, from the difficulties which the exe 
cutive power experiences in preventing the en- 
portation of large quantities of the latter com- 
modity. The high price of land is very ſenſibly 
felt by every purchaſer, Abe improvements 
recently made. by aur artiſts are acknowledged 
both here, and in foreign countries: The ſucceſs 
of our manuſacturers appears from the enlarge- 
ment, and the opulence of ot principal manu- 
facturing towns. Fhe extenſion of navigation, 
and the advancement: of commerce, are evident 
from the additions made, almaſt daily, to the 
Cuſtom Houſe entries of ſhips and off merchati- 
dize. The proſperous condition of the public 
finances, is obvious from the exttaordinary amount 
of the ſurplus of the revenue; which His Majeſty 
ſtated, in the laſt ſpeech delivered from the 
throne, to be ſuch as to afford ſufficient. ground 
dor hoping, that the expences of the armament, 
B 3 then 


54 3 
then n going on, might be defrayed out of it, without 
any neceſſity being felt for impoſing freſh taxes. 


7 difference between an armament, and a war, 


ought here to be marked, Nor ought this cir- 


| cumſtance to be overlooked, that, although mini- 


ſters, in debating upon the King's ſpeech, laid 
much ſtreſs on the expectations formed from the 
exceſs of the revenue over the expenditure, yet, 
not a ſingle objection was urged by oppoſition, 
againſt either what the ſpeech contained on that 
head, or the comments of miniſters upon-its con- 
tents . As to public credit, which, except 
upon the eve of a war, or at a junfture aſſumed as 


the eve of a war, always bears a direct proportion 


to the exceſs of the revenue over the expenditure, 
it is now much higher than any one unacquainted | 
with it would conclude it to be, were he to draw 


his concluſion from à view of the various con- 
nections of Great Britain with other countries. 
And, with regard to our glorious Conftitution—the 


prime of all the objects that claim our attention 
it appears, that the meaſures lately purſued, firſt by 


the King and his miniſters, next by the two houſes 


of parliament, and then by the great body of the 


| people themſelyes, have completely removed every 


ſpecies of danger with which it was threatened, 
—On looking at the Church, we ſee projets 


which the nonconformiſts hoped to be able to uc- | 


RR through the aero coop 
and 
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and teſt acts, rendered abortive for a period equal 
to the ordinary life of man. We ſee Atheiſm, the 
twin- ſiſter of Anarchy, almoſt every where diſ- 
countenanced. We alſo ſee the bold apoſtle of 
Socinianiſm, after being perſecuted with fire and 
Birmingham poniards, for righteouſneſs and re- 
publicaniſm's ſake, forced to ſit down in ſadneſs, 
amid his new affortment of crucibles, retorts and 
receivers; yet, perhaps, not altogether wretched, 
| having it in his power to recolle&, that he had 
been admitted to the high honors of French 
citizenſhip, and of French fraternity. —— When we 
turn our eyes to the State, we behold its foreign 
enemies ſet at defiance; its domeſtic enemies diſ- 

armed, exiled, or executed; and its domeſtic” 
friends — THE , FRIENDS or THE PEOPLE—whoſe 
efforts are ten thouſand times more to be dreaded, 

at this criſis, than thoſe of all manner of foes of 
all manner of deſcriptions, condemned to a mortify- 
ing filence, by the award of every other man in 
the kingdom f ſave only when they ſeek to pre- 
ſerve themſelves from eternal infamy, by endea- 
vouring to Juſtify their yery unjuſtifiable condutt. 

We behold, in whatever point of view we con- 
template the conſtitution, ſome out of her little 
clubs of oppoſers, laid proſtrate at her bert! and 
many from among her vaſt aſſociations of ſup- 
porters, ſtanding erect, and firm by her ſide, We 
behold, in fine, LEGAL LIBERTY — the grand 


B 4 ſweetener - + 
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ſweetener of human life the ineſtimable birth- 


right of ourſelves, and of our forefathers, well ſe- 
cured to us, and likely to be the precious in- 
heritance of our children, and of their deſcendants 
to the lateſt poſterity. To ſpeak more gene- 
rally of the preſent ſtate of the nation, it is ſuch as 
qualifies us alike for the enjoyment of peace, and 
for the proſecution of war ;—for taſting the cup of 
pleaſure under the olive's quiet ſhade, and for exe- 


_ enting plans calculated to exhibit the Britiſh victor 


crowned with wreaths of the laurel. It is a ſtate in 
which little is to be feared, except that inſolence 


which is wont to graft itſelf upon national proſpe- 
rity; and to- contribute, as it was ſuppoſed to 
do during the American alan to amine 


2 GN 111 5 3 1 
al. pd gs 0191 Dan e "is. 
> How chens. the ſtare of che nation to be l! it. 
is? It came to be what it is, through means 


ſimilar to thoſe through which the ſtate of other 


nations had become highly proſperous. It came 
to be what it is, in the firſt place, through the in- 
ſtitution, at divers times, of laws ſuited to the 
genius of the people, and their progreſs in civiliza- 
tion —of laws intended to challenge regard by 
being moderate, not by being violent; by owing 
their materials to antiquity, not by exhibiting an 
uſeleſs novelty; by promoting the permanent in⸗ 
tereſts of the multitude, not by gratifying their 

| ever- 
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ever- varying caprices: in the next place, through 
the adoption of a ſeries of public meaſures, con- 
genial to the ſpirit of ſubſiſting laws, and fitted 
to confer upon the community real greatneſs and 


The Roman people (as the father of modern 
juriſprudence has obſerved) roſe into eminence 
through their reverence for the eſtabliſhed religion 
of their country; through their paſſion for fame; 
through their {kill in the military art; through 
their contempt of riches; and, finally, through 
their ardent love for their liberty, and their laws. 
The Engliſh have riſen to diſtinction, through 
their attention to agriculture, to manufactures, and 
to commerce; through their martial proweſs— - 
eſpecially ſuch as is of the naval kind; through 
their ſteady regard to the importance of maintain- 
ing good faith, and an honorable name among 
nations; through their predilection for an epiſcopal 
eſtabliſhment of religion; and through their zeal 
in ſecoring thoſe choice bleſſings of freedom which 
flow ſo naturally, and ſo copiouſly, from their 

matchleſs conſtitution of King, Lords, and Com- 

mons. 16% 0 1. i 8 


I muſt, in paſſing, obſerve, that, of the above 
cauſes of our elevation, thoſe which have a re- 
ference to our conſtitution in church and ſtate ; 

and 
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of and to our national faith and character; are the 


moſt conſiderable. I muſt alſo obſerve, that I 
think rather ill of thoſe perſons, who have ſpoken 
of inverting not merely the order of names, but 
even that of things (of things too the moſt eſſen- 
tial to our well-being, both temporal and eternal) 
by giving us Commons, Lords, and a King 
inſtead of a King; Lords, and Commons. I think 
ill of them, becauſe it is probable, that ſuch an 
order of things as they would beſtow on us, could 


not endure long; and becauſe it is more than pro- 


bable, that they really are not deſirous that it 


ſhould endure long — but rather that it ſhould, in 
their good time, be made to give way to one more 
| ſimple to one ſuch as that now to be ſeen in 


France: I muſt farther obſerve, that I cannot 
but think ill of thoſe who have inſinuated, that our = 
engagements with the Dutch, though chearfully 
fanctioned by parliament, and heartily approved 


dy every man of common ſenſe in the united king 


doms, ought not to be punctually kept ; and wh 


have recommended to the Britiſh nation to degrade 
themſelves, by appearing, as ſuppliants, at the bar 


of an aſſemblage of men, from the tenour of whoſe 


conduct nothing can teaſonably be looked for, 
except inſult, or injury. Spain has recently 


acted as if Mr: Fox had been His Catholic Ma- 
jeſty's chief counſellor. Mr. Fox, however, will 


3 that the conduẽt of that country has 


redounded 


u 7 


redounded much to its honor. Perhaps he really 
does not with his country to abaſe herſelf, as Spain 
has' done. It may be, that he only longs to have 
it in his power, after the commencement of war, to 
remind miniſtry, that he propoſed a meaſure, by 
the adoption of which the loſs in men, and money, 
neceſſarily attendant upon a war, might have been 
avoided ; to reproach them for having rejected his 
propofal ; and to take credit to himſelf for having 
made it. But, the indignation with which his 
propoſal has been received both by parliament, and 
the public, has AS Rae: cut him off from 855 
eee 


The Romans at length fell: for they neglected 
the virtues through which they had attained to 
grandeur, The Britiſh too will one day fall, Th 
will fall, whenever they loſe ſight of the ſteps by 
which they aſcended to their preſent eminent 
ſtation in the world. Happily, however, chere are 
no preſent appearances of their loſing ſight of thoſe 
ſteps. On the contrary, they have in the affection, 
and love of his Majeſty for his ſubjects; in the 
wiſdom, and vigour of miniſtry; and in the virtue, 
and true patriotiſm of the two houſes of parka- 
ment; an carneſt, and a pledge of the laſting en- 
joyment of every reaſonable meaſure of whatever 
can render the uren r. N Zh or 
happy. 

What 
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e n e e e of. this 
vatigh be. ird vd be the ſame. as the actual 
ſtate of that perfidious, bloodthirſty nation, whom 
many of us-knowby the appellation - of natural 
_ encemies==all of us by that of ancient, envious, 


perſevering rivals. When I allude to what their 
preſtnt ſtate is, I allude, as one who knows the 
troth may be ar DeCted to do, to almoſt every thing 
digradiog to che ſpecies; almoſt every thing ſhock- 
ing tb humanity; almoſt every thing ſubyerſive « 
the. order, the peace, the Proſperity, and the en 
W e beings, —* Better reign in 
ct than e 


rve in heaven.“ 10 have deen at 185 
1 Sabel to learn, whether thoſe who now. reign in 
France,. have, by any of their degrees, tried to give 
cutrene to te this diabolical 1 maxim. Taken literally, 
it 15, 155 R it, was intended to be, extremely falſe : but 
this-1s 'by 3 50 means a reaſon for, its being rejedted 
yy "the, Hew lovereigns of France. Grant, for | 
moment, that that country | 18 hell: and "then 
cis the importance, « and the feliciy of reigns 
ing there, with thoſe gf: ſerying =I do not fay ip 
heayen, nor yet in any country; which, from being 
| More: ayorcd by providence than moſt others, may 
1 allumed « as an heaven—] only, lay. in, Turkey 5 
and; (Hl, the; maxim. will, be very, falle. , For it is 
abſoluteſy true, that the. Otiomag aye, whom 
conflagtations terriſy; whom. the plague con- 
ſumes; and whom the iron hand of the Sultan 


zelten oppreſſes; is yet infinitely more ſecure of 
his 


-. 
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his property, his character, his liberty, and his life, 
than the moſt powerful of all the French dema- 
moren Better ſerve in Turkey than rule 2 rance. 


"How may the preſent ſtate of the nation ber re- 
verled It may be reyerſed, in general, by 
neglecting the means through which it became 
proſperous; in particular, by adopting thoſe prin- 
ciples of legiſlating, and of governing, which have 


ſo quickly reverſed the 0 e of the 
French. a ago co arg ty ROW 


The ftate of the Britiſh nation il be reverſed 
the proſperity of the Britiſh empire will be di- 
miniſhed ; her honor will be tarniſhed'; and her 
fair fame, now in all- appearance fitted for i irmmor- 
tality, will be deſtroyed ; the very day on which 


her inhabitants, captivated more with names, than 


with realities; and enamoured more of the ſhadow, 
than of the ſubſtance; ſhall be proud of calling 
themſelves citizens, not ſubjects ; ; and: ſhall- boaſt 
of every man's liberty to do what he pleaſes, rather 
than of his obligation to do only what is right. 
The Britiſh empire will decline, and verge towards 
ruin, Whenever ſhe ſhall be rendered obnoxious te 
the indeſcribable miſeries of a Revolution in her 
civil, and eccleſiaſtical governments ; or, in either 
the one, or the other. She will become wretched, 
and be prepared for her fall, whenever any nu- 


merous ſociety of innovators ſhall ſucceed in 
",'' 


thoroughly 


| 
[| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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thoroughly diſtracting the minds of their fellow 
ſubjects; and in drawing them into an inteſtine 
ſtruggle marked with uproar, and diſmay ;j— 
into fuch a ſtruggle as muſt leave them to con- 
template a poſture of things characterized by 
nouglit ſave a contempt of that true wiſdom which 
de experience. of graver ages has beſtowed ; and 
the prevalence of folly ſprung from uſeleſs con- 
celt, and dangerous novelty.— It is in a con- 
dition like this, that popular phrenzy, breaking 
through every reſtraint, ſcorns to ſpare, for a mo- 
ment, any thing, however decorous, venerable, or 
ſacred. It is then, that the hand of the barbarian is 
laid on the beautiful monuments. of art; chat the 


baſe born efface the records of i luſtrious anceſtry; 


that fire conſumes the coſtly. productions of philo- 
ſophers, legiſlators, and ſtateſmen ; that the vio- 

lence of che factious ſubverts the throne of the 
prince; and that the preſumption of the impious 
proſanes the altar of the Deity: it is then, in 

a word, that the fury of the-miſguiged multitucde, 
ſweeping away, at one inconſiderate ſtroke, the ac- 
cumulated wralth, wiſdom, and glory; of ages, 
leaves a man a wretched ſavage in the _ of 
ane fia Rr 


8 for. a confderable_ time, attended arial = 
effedts of the French Revolution, upon he font arts, "philoſophy, 
and the Cina gin; and F mean; at x convenient ſeafon, 
to * — upon the * | 


The 


Len 1! 
The ſtate of things at Athens ſometimes re- 
ſembled this; in conſequence of: the intrigues of 
the oratorical demagogues, both with their fel = 
citizens, and with foreign po- r The ſtate of 
things at Rome likewiſe. reſembled this, on more 
occaſiohs than one, in conſequence af the {etlitious, | 
conduct of the tribunes of the pe... To the 
efforts of the tribunes, indeed; may juſtlij be im- 
puted the ruin of the republick ; as it was through 
(thei that the eſtabliſument of arbitrary power * 
| rendered neeeſſary. 2014091 07121124 i An 
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L 
ö In hat other 1 irs: we tate of 
things Been ſuck 48 char deſcribed 7 It has ben 
ſuch in Franee l it is ſuch there at thin moment 
Noll is this all that concerns us The ſtatr of 
things will be as deplorable here, and in every 5 
civilized country in Europe; as it now is in 
Franer whenever the inhabitants uf fach ; onuñ - 
tries mall ceaſe to deſpiſe-whike che French) deen 
wiſdotn ; and to abominate what tlie terin virtue. | 
If unfortunately they act thus, ſomem hat mort than 
ſuck a poſture. of affairs will bei witneſſtd. The 
horrors of another long night of intellectual dark | 
neſs, will come upon mankind;” 7 + 'o 2209b lin 
We VLG to hope” for Pede "things: For it 
would be very ſtrange, . if the ftriking example of 
ts ancient nations, and the ſtil] more ſtriking one 
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k of a modern and adjoining nation, did not inſpire 
us with ſuch a deteſtation of democratical pro- 
jects, as to preſerve us from the calamities with 
vrhich they are fraught, But hiſtory holds up to 
our view, an example much better fitted than any 
of theſe, to fill us with deteſtation of all ſuch 
Prqects — the example of Engliſhmen under the 
arch democrat Cromwell. How did all orders of 


men 110 under his e nnn 2 


4 
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1 . not deſeribe _— Fm PREY For, as 
my fellow ſubjects have lately entered ſo deeply 
into the ſtudy of the (hiſtory, and the politics of 
foreign countries; they cannot have overlooked 


dee more important paſſages of the hiſtory, and the 


politics of their own. They cannot have failed 
to remark that, under Cromwell were to be ſeen 


the ancient government of England in ruins; her 


eſtabliſned church trodden under foot; and her 
auguſt Sovereign fallen from his high eſtate, and 
ee weltering in his blood,” They muſt have re- 
marked that, under him, as under the preſent 
uſurpers of France, foreign war was indiſpenſably 
requiſite, to the prevention of, domeſtic, war; that 
neither property, nor liberty, nor life itſelf, was 
duly protected na that the firſt. of, theſe as 
continually expaſed to , depredation ; while the 


db corher mu wette fo inſecure, that fear vas viſihle. in 
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tuch a degree that even the guilty heart of the 
Protector himſelf, told him, that, unleſs caſed wich 
ſteel, it could nor be late. * | « 1 
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As it was then ith England; fo it is now with 
France the lot of which we are ealled upon 
to admire ] the example of which we are requeſted 
to imitate ! Both countries; it is obſervable, have 
been indebted for their calamities to «the ſame 
cauſe — to republicaniſm. The conſideration of this 
ſhould, I think, as has already been hinted, fill 
Britons with not a little diſſike of that fort of 
government; Eſpecially when the principal in- 
gredient in the compoſition of the ſyſtem happens to 
de democracy. | Nay, ſuch a conſideration ought to 
operate in the ſame manner” on the minds of 
Frenchmen; and; doubtleſs, it has long ſince done 
fo, on thoſe of ſuch of them às are endued with 
a competent ſhare: of moderation and Knowledge. 
The conſequences to be expected from ſuch an 
operation on the minds of both nations are theſe 
that the French haſten to aboliſh their ruinous 
ſyſtem - unleſt they foreſce its end in its many 
inherent vices; and, that the Britiſm peremptorily 
refuſe their eountenance to any ſimilar one - not 
ſolely, however, on account of its original defects; 
nor yet becauſe our choice of it would be that of a 
greater evil than any we are now ſuppoſed to 
ſuffer: but, becauſe obſer vation and experiment 

5 C have 
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have demonſtrated the French ſyſtem to be an in- 
tolerable curſe; while they have demonſtrated ours 


to be an enviable bleſſing. The poet's maxim, 


ce Better keep the ills we have, than flee to others 
« which we know not of,“ is not neceſſary to 
the arguments of thoſe who think that we ought 
not to make a ſacrifice of our well-tried, much- 
approved, glorious conſtitution ; for the ſake of 


ſubſtituting in its room, the. upſtart, trifling, diſ- 


graceful one of the. French. 


Are the French, or even the Britiſh, ſo circum- | 


ſtanced as to render a republican form of govern- 


ment eligible ? 


Republican government, if it be democratical, 
cannot ſubſiſt among a people who are contemners 


of religion; who have bad morals; or who live 
luxuriouſly, It cannot ſubſiſt with irreligion, 


becauſe irreligion is the foundation of immorality : 


it cannot ſubliſt with immorality, becauſe im- 
morality is the baſis of luxury: it cannot ſubſiſt 
with luxury, becauſe the means that muſt be uſed 


for the ſupport of luxury, . extinguiſh in mens 
breaſts the love of their country, without which no 


democracy can long endure, * In proportion as 
e luxury gains ground in q republic, the minds ot 
the people are turned towards their particular 


e intereſt. - Thoſe who are allowed only what is 
\A . neceſſary, 
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ce neceſſary, have nothing to wiſh for but their own. 
« and their country's glory. But a ſoul depraved 
« by luxury has many other deſires, and ſoon 
cc becomes an enemy to the laws that confine it. 
« 'The luxury in which the garriſon of Rhegio 
ce began to live was the cauſe of their maſſacre- 
ce ing the inhabitants.” 1 


At the preſent moment, the French are more ir- 
religious, more immoral, and by no means leſs 
luxurious, than they ever were under their ancient 
regal government. Hence it appears, that they are 
unfit for being republicans of any deſcription but 
eſpecially for being ecru. 


A republic, then, is an improper. ſpecies of 
government for the French. It muſt continue to 
be ſo, becauſe the defects of that people in regard 
to luxury, to morals, and to religion, have become 
not only exceſſive, but alſo habitual. Add to theſe | 
things, that the ſtage of ſociety which they have 
reached is much againſt them. They live, al- 
thoͤgh they proceed as if they were ignorant of 
the fact, not in the days of Romulus, but in thoſe 
of Cato; not in that innocent, infant ſeaſon, when 
virtue ſprings up ſpontanebuſſy; but, in that 
vitiated, advanced 'ſeaſth, when it appears not at 
all, except through iriearis "of a forced culti- 
vation, Wo * 10 998 iin 
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At ſuch a time, it furely becomes the French to 
proceed with caution; and on no account to omit 
profiting of the bequeſts of departed genius. But 
their philoſophy has deptived them of all caution; 
and, in regard to the grand concerns of - their 
country, almoſt of reaſon itſelf. Inſtead of teach- 
ing them to know themſel ves inſtead of bringing 
them to that point at which one proves his attain- 
ments to be great, by making it appear that he is 
enſible of their defects, it has induced them to 
fancy themſelves “ wiſe as gods.“ No wonder: 
they had taſted freely of the fruit of the tre of 
liberty, which is ſcarcely leſs pernicious than that 
of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 
They are faithful, throughout, to the antediluvian 
example which they copy. Ruined themſelves, 
they ſpare no pains to effect the ruin of others: 
And their earneſt interrogatory to all nations] is, 
* Yea, and hath nature and reaſon, God and man, 
* indeed ſaid, Le may not ſafely eat the fruit of 
-<< this ſame tree ? But, in ſpite; of all their hardi- 
hood, it is evident, that they have already begun 
to be aſhamed of their nakedneſs; and to dread 
that awful voice which doubtleſs will be heard in 
*rhe 3 at the _ of the: 55 on 9513 No, 
| In s 3893 bas 
85 Iban of cheir own pollen as a people; 
and heedleſs both of grave precepts, and of ad- 
mired examples; they have endeavoured to give 
TA | $3 * 
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to their countrymen—not the beſt practical ſyſtem, 
put the beſt imaginary one. Yet, it may be, that 
the impropriety of their conduct, in this reſpect, 
will admit of ſome palliation. Perhaps they have 
Aattered themſelves, that, as the virtue of the people 
is that which renders a democracy proſperous ; 
ſo; a democracy mult neceſſarily inſpire a people 
with virtue. Nothing but one's ſuppoſing, that 
they have thus: abſurdly flattered themſelves, can 
enable him to account for that ' perilous exceſs 
of deviation which they have made, in the face of 
experience itſelf, from all the principles, and 


practices of their ancient, and very W | 


mmm! 


1 is att to take the double of ſhewing, 

in what a ſtate religion has long been, and now is, 
in France. None who reads, and few who hear, 
can be unacquained with its deplorable condition. 
All muſt; I think, have underſtood, that, to the 
unlearned in France, true religion has always been 
imperfectly known; and that, to the learned there, 
it has been known only that it might be derided; 


Perſons of | this laſt deſcription, have lately decided 
upon the nature, and the utility of divine worſhip : 


and, that their religious ſyſtem may, in all reſpects; 
| . -\bþeca-kis to their civil one, they have diſcarded 
che ir Deiſtical:doctrines, and preſcribed; Atheiſm as 
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the inſallible means of inſuring mundane bliſs, 
Celeſtial bliſs is no longer an object 1 in n 
F Fortunate ee . 011 fe 

| T he s of Atheiſm into a country con- 
taining twenty-four millions of inhabitants, was no 
inconſiderable enterpriae. Nor have the effects of 
the enterprize been inconſiderable. They have 
long ſince manifeſted themſelves in the total, dif+ 
regard of the lacredneſs, and obligatory nature of 
oaths; — The Atheiſt; whoſe metaphyſics haye de- 
priyed conſcience of its monĩitoty powers, will not, 
of courſe, deem himſelf criminal when, be is guilty 
ol petjury ; nor will he have his mind ſubjected to 
vneaſineſs through meditation upon a day of, xetri- 
bution. The taking of a falſe oath will appear to 
him to be always an innocent, often an uſeful act, 
Butz whatever he may do, others will; not fail 
to appreciate his criminality; and to form con 
jectures about the doom of all thoſe who, by ſtifling 
the conſciences of multitudes, have prepared them 
eee VBA of every law human and 
diwine. 118* VITRLOD vas Bion, aAgriig nh 51 1 4 
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11 The! according voice aks nations, inſpired with 
real wiſdom · eſpecially that which is from above, 
has proclaimed: the true religion. But, that ſame 
voice which has led us to the knowledge of 
. 1 KI» the 
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the religion which is the beſt, has allo affirmed, 
that, ſo far as the peace and proſperity of nations is 
concesned, even the very worſt religion that has 
ever been received in the world, is preferable to 
none - 


To be without a religion, then, is, it ſeems, to 
be without that which is a bleſſing to ſociety. The 
French appear, from any juſt interpretation that 
can be given of their faith (J ought rather to ſay, 
their want of faith) to be entirely deſtitute of this 
bleſſing, They are deſtitute of it, through means 
of their own deviſing: and their having deviſed, 
and adopted ſuch means, is the more culpable and 
inexcuſable, becauſe they ought to have con- 
fidered well, that religion is abſolutely neceſſary to 
a democracy; and, alſo, becauſe it was within the 
reach of their power to have ſecured for themſelves 
not merely that bleſſing, but the very beſt kind of 
it. Deprived of the advantages which man, in any 
ſtage of ſociety, may derive from religion, what 


muſt France ſoon become? Nay, what would 


England—what would any country on earth forth- 
with become, if bereft, in ſome moment of divine 
wrath, at once of piety, and of policy —if left, in 
ſhort,, with nothing either to attract the pious eye, 
or to guide che imperfect judgment ? 
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R is More cunueceſſary Mill} to ſay much by way 
vfevineing the general immorality of the French 
their want of chaſtity; their want of truth and ho- 
neſty as individuals, and of faith and humanity 'as 
4 nation? Has it not often been affirmed; that our 
youth were corrupted, and rendered bad members 
of f ſyciery , by reſiding, much in their country? Thein 
0 indeed, in regard to morals, has long 
been e A Imoſt proverbial | in theſe Hagen. lt has, 
for any, years, been fo. notorigus, that v rice has 
feldam "prevailed among vs in any un common 
F mzaſure, y without, being, aſcribed d,to, gur W 

Vith our more dine neighboyrs., 05 710" Hie 

Si Btw 2: Honidides 153145 bnslat 5; 
> With, zegard-to the Juxury., i pad, it 
1cis ve known uo many in this dead, it 1. long 
dings Foglihmen-knew.it. to bao, Dem 
_ angextremely. alluring ; And AFP have, for ages, 
been accuſtomed to remark of eyery thing among | 
us unuſually extravagant, frivolous, or effeminate, 
chat ix ebe norhing elſa than the fruit of our 
unfortunate intereourſo with that triflingpedple. 
The memory of man certainly reaches to no period, 
in which the Freneh were net the moſt lunutious 
| of all che Chlriſtian nations in the world, They 
ere he moſt luxurious of Chriſtian nations, when 
they began their career of; gepuhlicaniſm : and, if 
e attend to thoſe things which are generally con- 
red as the 8 indications of luxury in any 
5 country 
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country namely, a reliſn for ſumptuous entertain- 
ments; anxiety. about faſhions N; and attachment 
to theatrical: exhibitions; we ſhall. be convinced, 
that, in:ſpite of all that hiſtoxians and; politicians 
have recorded with regard to the n of luxury, 
they are ſo even now. beiqu ion 52W men 
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| he ;recks were e 4? Gal rical e x 
Midi. But, although they a opted them for 


better purpoſes chan thoſe which the French have 
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"the ecay 0 their yirtys; Land che excels of thi 
föndnefs el 6 one of the "principal caufes' of ce ; 
ruin of their f public? LL The Rötmans, too, 
had I ſplendid theatrical exhibitions; which, like 
i of os Grech, Were adipred* with 2 view 

$* the impröbetient Bf tnanners. But they,” at 
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0 6 kal And beeame inſtrumientał to the ex- 
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10⁰ Ehetwzutyr of che French: republicans, ech 
o ſiclered upon the: whole, is auch ias they Cannot 
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poſſibly deſtroy: and if they do not deſtroy it, it 
will infallibly deſtroy them mean as republicans, 
Before they can deſtroy it, nature muſt give them 
other qualities, other ſentiments, other ſenſes. She 
muſt take from their women their varied powers of 
attracting, and miſleading : and ſhe muſt beſtow 
on their men gravity, ſteadineſs, perſeverance. She 
muſt do more - ſhe muſt addict both men and 
women, not to rich ſauces ſuch as thoſe which coſt 
the Athenians ſo dear; but to black broth ſuch as 


that which indicated the virtue of the Lacede- 


monians, Soupe maigre, I may be told, is no > bad 


; (ubſtirure for the black broth, 


If the French Jeftroy their luxury, they muſt, of 
courſe, effectually cut themſelves off from thoſt 
means of acquiring wealth, to the diſcovery of 
which their ſtateſmen have, for many ages, directed 
all che energies of their minds hey muſt do a 
more difficult thing ſtill: they muſt root out of their 


heurts the love of gain; that is, they muſt break 


the ain ſpring of agriculture, of manufactures, of 
the arts, of commerce, and of navigation in 


other words, they muſt abandon all the principal 
ſoürces of national wealth, power, and grandeur. 


They muſt of neceſſity do theſe things; and chen b 


they muſt, no doubt, crown the work by in- 


get erer rd and gladiatorial ex- 
ie o e hibitions. | 
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hibitions. The conquerors of the Baſtille, and 
the Marſeillois, will be found worthy of the 
higheſt honors that can be gained in the new 
ſchools. 

+ Yet, that poverty which is ſo eſſential to the pre- 
ſervation. of the ſubſiſting government of the 
French, may come to its aid without their being 
under the neceſſity of ſeeking after it. The in- 
terruption which productive labor now experi- 
ences; the very heavy expences of the war in 
which they are engaged; together with the de» 
ſection of the moſt valuable of their colonies; 
may ſpare them the trouble of introducing po- 
verty into their ee hy the virtue of 
laws. | 


As poverty, and nothing except poverty, can 
thoroughly eradicate lutury, the democrats of 
France ought. to hail her approach. It is pro- 
bable, however, that many of them, after all, will 
rather feel an averſion to the ghaſtly goddeſs. 
They may do ſo, becauſe, while ſhe is preſent, 
each individual muſt content himſelf with what 
is barely requiſite for the ſupport of nature. Now, 
to do this, implies the mortification of many deſires 
which have hitherto been ſtudiouſly gratified: it 
implies the fall of pride, and the confuſion of 
vanity, neither of which have been accuſtomed to 
| controvl ; 
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ment of induſtry, wuschen ene 
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The fi md, eftroying e which 
comes the neareſt to the introduction of poverty, is 
the eſtabliſhment of an equality of fortunes 
a ſtep, by the way, to which the French have 
a yet ſhe tn little partiality; except in the plunder 
of the better endowed clergy; and in abe. 
fiſcution of the eſtates ol the ne noble. 
Ui ono i dies bop ano. ug Nndiaah "ax 
An equal diſtribution of Dealt 'an 
„e allotment of ſpecie, of cotmmerciab property, 
und of land; and, ſome add, of ae cat |; 
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the iniprovefent—=nay;- then begins 
Wis. projective dee y Pa iethre and) man- 
factures : for none but the huſbandman; or ma- 


nufacturer, who poſſeſſes much ready money; can 
Proceed upon the hopes of a future gain, which is 
often remote? ſometimes uncertain, = But, if he 
cannot do this, improvement evem of the negative 
ind,“ is ho more Nay, agrieulture, and manu- 
relate wh the highway to ruin ile mier 
aichandize of every denòrnination, together with 
gef pablito reveroey/aind!1alb3the-idportanr don 
09 EG upon the publio revenues? are 
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expoſed to utter deſtruction. Add to theſe con- 
ſiderations, that which follo＋] s. If, no man in 
a nation be richer than his neighbour, none will be 
found to encourage enterprize, or to patronize 
genius: and if ſo, farewell to every art that de- 
lights, and humanizes; to every a1; eee 
truQs, and en noble... 
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perty, then the manufactory, which, by the multi- 
plicity of its purſuits, had before excited wonder, 
muſt exhibit only one cold anvil, or one ill- 

ſupplied loom. The extenſive warchouſe muſt be 
contracted; into ſomething leſs than a chandler's 
ſhop: And the eminent merchant, who had been 
wont to convey property to, and fro, over the 
whole face of the globe, muſt mount his pack, and 
eommence pedler. Happy for him —if, in times 
of ſuch unparalleled patriotiſm, his dividend of the 
cnational property enable him to move in that 
re e e 1 Haden ; 15495 a Ve;ev 
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If the . * at of land, * then we 

5 > this the example of certain ancient nations, 

to produce in juſtification of the meaſure. We ſhall 
have it in our power to take for the model of our 
1 conduct, that of the Romans; who were, as the 
French and we are, the inhabitants of a vaſt terrin 

216 TOR On doing 28 however, it will become us to 
Db re- 
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remember, that, although the Romans equalized 
their lands, and thereby contributed ſomething 
towards the aggrandizement of the ſtate; yet, when 
they did ſo, they were in an early, ſimple, un- 
corrupted ſtage of ſociety; which the French and 
we are not. They never were ſo unjuſt, and fo 
cruel, as to break the hearts of the immemorial 
poſſeſſors of fair inheritances, by robbing them 
of their lands — in order to give them to culprits 

enlarged from the gallies, or the jail. Baſe, lo] . 
minded Romans! How unhke your procedure, to 
the ſublime flights of the French! But I muſt nat 

villfy the dead. The Romans, though! hitherto 
celebrated in all countries, and ages, for che ex- 
cellence of their juriſprudence, were not bleſſed 
with the Rights of Man. Upon this topic I ſhall. 

juſt add, that an equal diviſion of land cannot 

be carried into effect; and that, if it could, and 
were carried into effect, it would prove ruinous to 
every claſs of men; but, eſpecially to the poor 
to whom levellers conſtantly hold out their lures 
about — nee _ W 85 Wide 152 N 
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1 . were to 94 nes (or deſtroyed) 
miſchitis would be felt ſimilar to ſome of thoſe - 
nnen ey ee e en and 
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land: For thoſe who are now the moſt diſtinguiſh- 
able by their rank, are the nobility. - And as it is 
by them, principally, that both the mechanical, and 
the fine arts—as alſo great undertakings for the 
public benefit (ſuch as canals)—are encouraged and 
patronized; it cannot be neceſſary to point out the 
fatal effects that would follow from disfranchiſing 
them. Beſides, it is by the nobility that moderate 
luxury, ſo requiſite to the being of a civil con- 
ſtitution like ours, is fed and ſupported: and if we 
take away that food, and tha: ſupport, the con- 
ſequences to the induſtrious, the ingenious, and the 
perſevering, through all the lower, and middle 
claſſes of ſociety, muſt be obvious. They will be 
found to be nothing leſs than penury, beggary, or 
downright ſtarving, But, privileged. orders are. 
not neceſſary; to a democracy. True. They are 
even dangerous to ſuch. a government. Regular 
employment, however, and daily bread, are ne- 
ceſſary under any form of government: and as, in 
order to maintain pure democracy, you muſt 
deſtroy. that upon which much of the regular em · 
ployment, and daily bread, of the far greater part. 
of a community depend; very little, one would 
think, needs be ſaid in order to diſſuade: men 
of common ſenſe, from abetting the projects uf 
thoſe. Who wiſnh to pave the way to democracy, by 
caſting an odium on the privileges of the nobility. 
There may, I conſeſs, be ſomething pleaſant in 
having 
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having it faid,” that, at length, we are all upon 
a footing in regatd to rank. Yer, I am apt to 
doubt, whether any one who muſt live by the 
labor of his head, or of his hands, would feel 
moch pleaſed, \were be to be dat N 
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An eee ought to 
be preſerved in this country, on account of che 
evils that Would reſult to the common people from 
deſtroying it. But it might eaſily be proved, that 
ir ooght to be preſerved on other accounts on 
account of the nobility forming an eſtate in the 
conſtitution of their country; and; on account of 
the many endearing qualities which an impartial 
eye diſcerns in perſons of illuſtrious birth. In pri- 
vute; amc in publie; in the cabinet, and in the 
field; on the bench, and in the pulpit ; Britons of 
noble extraction are known to n ee 
| eraſer e aw (ee bn 
HN Wo 153361687 2/17 eee eee eee 0 
; " ie to theſe gener -equalization, 
one never loſes ſight of a certain principle—if ir 
be right”to call that a principle which is the re- 
verſe of another principle. The principle I allude 
unjuſt, than to take from a fellow" ſubject, or 
- fellow citizen (no matter which) property of any 
Eind, Which he, 2 had 
* 2 acquired 
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acquired by. kill, and perſonal) exettions ; or, 10 
rip him of honors that had been the reward of 
cloqvence, of heroiſm, or of public ſervices. Nay, 
the injuſtice of doing ſuch things is ſo glaring, 
that, in order to its being execrated, it is mexely 
neceſſary that it be mentioned, The probiry of 
Engliſhmen ſurely never will allow them to copy 
the example of thoſe, who ſupport, the admini- 
ſrration of their; affairs by fraud, apd/confiſcations 
TE OR efiv4 
voi $6 urs 14 roch 
W ith reſpect to theſe — the: French 
45 exceed, any thing that is recorded of the 
Spartans. The latter uſed to encourage theſt at 
home only. But the former, willing that all 
mankind ſhould - participate of the fruits of their 
Revolution, patronize the art both at home and 
abroad. 1 beg of thoſe ho are converſant with 
[continental affairs, to tell the world (your lordſhip 
could do it well) whether the following obſervation 
of Monteſquieu's, on the character of the Romans, 
be nat applicable enough to the French ?—* Being 
:**, maſters; of a great part of the univerſe, they 
s arrogated to themſelves the treaſures of the 


„ hole; and were leſs unjuſt robbers, confidered - 


e as conquerors, than conſidered as legiſlators.— 
"Mapeeſquicy: adds, Hearing that Piolemy, king 
* <. of, Cyprus, was poſſeſſed of immenſe wealth, 


e 2 a by a tribune, by 
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„which they gave to themſelyes the inheritance 
i * of a man ſtill living, and confiſcated, to, theis 
on uſe, the eſtates « of a confederate Prince. 
7 4 150 4 i Dios 
; 4 1 e bas been, ſaid, to be 
unfit for the French: and arguments to prqye it 
lo, have been deduced from their modes f think- 
ing, and, of acting. But, arguments caleulated to 
prove it uofic for them, may alſo, be deduced from 
the extent, and the poſition of their territcries. Se 
that \ we may alert, not only that republ lican 
government is unfit for the French; but, alſo, 

that | it is wary: for Fr raster. Heri fol 10 81 108 
( wis 110r i Sch 20 20 Þ-4 4090: 
” Theſe t two > poſition tions, which, when der,” in, 
moſt points of view, would lead to the ſame 
 concluſipn, are true, ones: A. demorrajcatire- 
public'is not proper for. an, excenſive territory f and 
an, 0 territory 4s. impraper for a demng> 


cratical republic—indecd for. anf republic. .,......, 
HA 10 dildo 57 22d GtAA HAU Lis bak 


| A demorracy can, no more: fublit. in g.veny <5: 
renfiye territory, Than yalimited monarchy, (i. 6. 
eren ig g FO nll ers Ib e 
habitants of a, country. of the Latter deſcriptian 
would e 194, of, ron, falling, oo often 
pen them, + Jo, like, manner, the, jahabizangs, of 
A e of the eder de rigen Mud be 
| 5 „ chrovgh. means, of, fre .diſtance, of their 
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central government, and of the Jaxity of their own 
conſequent upon that diſtance, This laxity would 
operate in one, or the other, of theſe two ways. It 
would either admit of great military, or civil 
officers, acquiring wealth, and power, in ſuch a 
meaſure as to tempt them to propagate ſeditious 
principles, and to endanger the ſtate by their pre- 
tenſions to ſovereignty: or, it would furniſh the 
inhabitants of the extreme parts of the republic, 


with many opportunities to form, and exec cute 
Sl I 181 
ſchemes of revolt, and independence. WF: 


But are not ſuch miſchiefs ſuſceptible of 4 te- 
medy? Thoſe of the firſt ſort always are: W of 
4 urn aan oaly in in one caſe, 


'Thok of the firſt fix may be remedied, 1 
the means which have commonly been 2 is 
as well in deſporic monarchies, as in pure 2 
mocracies; namely, proſcriptions, imptiſonments, 
and capital puniſhments, The republic of Athens, 
and the empires of Perſia, and of Rome, adopted 
theſe radical temedies in former times. "Ther re- 
public of F rance, and the empires of Turkey ey, and 
of Ruſſia, do the fame now. Of theſe modern 
nations,” candid hiſtorians will have to record, that, 
if fear of tyranny, and the jealouſy of love, often 
ſtained with blood the portals of the Seraglio ; an- 
bir: and the jealouſy of power, likewiſe ex- 
D 2 bibired 
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hibiced their victims in the avenues leading to the 
French National Convention: And, of thoſe an- 
cient nations; juſt as of theſe modern ones, they 
muſt relate, that, under them, property was the 
ſignal for attack; bright genius a: dangerous ta- 
lent; and military fame the ſouree of obloquy, and 
the forerunner of ignominious death. How 
nd⸗qarly do the extremes of governments approach 
in their principal effects! He is no ſhallow rea- 
ſonere who can clear up the dbubts that ariſe in 
the! mind of a politician of much obſer vation · and 
teflection, when he inquires, Whether the abſolute 
power of one bad man, or that of a convention of 
democrats, be the more execrable and pernicious? 
in other words, Mhether one ſupreme monſter, or 
many monſters contending for ſupremacy, | be the 
more intolerable to man the more at enmity with 
God! Mr. Hume has done ſo to a certain de- 
gret. As one kind of death may be preferable 
to another it may bei enquired, whether it 
ee more deſirable for the Britiſn conſtitution to 
A oturminate in a popular government, or in abſo- 
4; batecmonatthy-20Here I would frankly declare, 
Hahat, though liberty be ipreferable to flavery, in 
1 Almoſt every. caſe" yet: I ſhould rather wiſti to 
Alalde un abſolute monarch, than a republic in this 
*1ifland2- For, let us conſider what kind of re- 
public /.˙ have reaſon to enpetct. The queſtion 
6218; Mot concerning any fine imaginary tepubliec, 
MI © F 8 | of 
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© of which a man may form a plan in his cloſet; 
There is no doubt, but a; popular government 
© may be imagined more perfect than an abſolute 
<// monarchy, or even than our preſent conſtitution. 
ce, But what reaſon have we to expect that any ſuch 
<« government will ever be eſtabliſhed; in Great- 
Britain, upon the diſſolution of our monarchy? 
«Tf any ſingle perſon acquire power enough to 
ce take our conſtitution to pieces, and put it up 
«, anew, he is really an abſolute monarch 3 and We 
« have already had an inſtance of this kind ſuf - 
c ficient to convince us, that ſuch à perſon will 
<< never reſign his power, or eſtabliſn any free 
ct government. Matters, therefore, muſt be truſted 
t to their natural progreſs and operation; and the 
t Houſe of Commons, according to its preſent 
ce conſtitution, muſt: be the only legiſlature in ſuch 
cc popular government. The inconveniencies 
« attending ſuch a ſituation of affairs, preſent 
« themſelves by thouſands. If the Houſe of 
Commons in ſuch a caſe, ever diſſolve itſelf, 
which is not to be expected, we may look 
tc ονο Civil war every election. If it continue 
tc jtſelf, we ſnall ſuffer all the tyranny of a faction, 
t ſubdivided into new! factions. And as ſuch a 
iolent government cannot long ſubſiſt, we ſhall; 
* laſt, after many convulſions, and civil Wars, 
te find repoſe in abſolute monarchy which ĩt would 
60 ieee for us to have eſtabliſned 
D 3 peaceably 
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cc peaceably from the beginning. Abſolute mo- 
* narchy, therefore, is the eaſieſt death, the true 
N bee * en itiſh conſtitution, 


1488 „Thus, fy we oo * to be more jealous of 
«© monarchy, becauſe the danger is more immi- 
en from that quarter; we have alſo reaſon to 
be more jealous of popular government, becauſe 
that, danger is more terrible. I his may teach 
{123541 leſſon of moderation in all our en 
<, controverſies.” ASN eine Se 
fon 10 f Ai 981 1511790 
Miſchiefs of the other deſcription. can be reme- 
died, (only. when the extreme parts of a republic 
are not ſeparated, from the body of it, by oceans, 
or very, extenſive ſeas. When they Happen, to be 
eee wan to be found, ++, 
996 507 Filet 51 
Bal Mall not er mh the — 
in the French Weſt India jſlands, has been oc- 
caligned- hy their diſtance ſolely ; 1 or, by their 
diſtance, in conjunction with an exceſs, of freedom. 
1; thall, only. obſerve, that, although. the Britiſn 
empire has, not, for more. than a century, been 
governed. by democratical laws; yet, her laws 
hive partaken too much of freedom for her to 
preſerve the allegiance of all her colonies. In 


Mort, femote and ſeparate dependencies, are re- 
Tainable by na human means, unleſs ſomewhat 
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reſembling the principle of arbitrary power, be per- 
mitted to enter into the government of chem. 
They certainly are not retainable by a democracy; 
and if they were, the retention of them, for reaſons 
already aſſigned,; would not be deſitable. ' I ſpeak 
the language of ſoberneſs and truth, when I affirm, 
that if the French really do deem a democracy the 
vbeſt form of government; nothing ought to be ſo 
ardently deſired by them; as the defalcation of all 
their foreign poſſeſſions. A war with the Engliſh, 
and the Dutch, may render them this ſef vice, 
. W. deſire it, or not. 
219123 £80. 09th {(11549b 190110904 i 2334121101 

No ching but We, wiſely Lmited mo- 
narehy, is fit for any European country, iti theſe 
times, if, like Frante, or Great! Britain; it be 
extenſive, and highly poliſhed. The inhabitants 
of ſuch a country would not much reliſh the oceu- 
pations of hunters, or of fiſtiermefl- They would 
be but little gratified' by being aſſured: of the 
neceſſity of their taking up wei, abode in woods, 
or in hollow rocks. Civilization is not acqbireg 
without much expence; ànd it ought” not to be 
expected of any people, that they thould' pay a high 
price for leave to throw away the advantages 
N it imat. W doe eee 8 3 
aG 1 Jo 554creolls ach avant 4 

It is Suche 1 for Gee Alain chat 
the'very things that would caufe the Sverthi6V of 
D4 a the 
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the conſtitution of France, tend directly to the eon- 
ſenvation of hers. Her extenſive poſſeſſions ulti- 
mately have this tendency; and ſo have her un- 
equally apportioned riches, „As riches in mo- 
5 narchies are by their very conſtitution unequally 
divided, there is an abſolute neceſſity for luxury. 
e MWere che rich not to ſpend their money freely, 
ii the poor wolild ſtarve. It is even neceſſary here, 
p cthat the expences of the rich ſhould be in pro- 
portion to: the inequality of fortunes; and that 
i Juzury, as we have already obſerved, ſhould in- 
5 ereaſe-in this proportion. For the preſervation, 
et therefore, of a monarchical ſtate, luxury ought 
tt continually to increaſe, and to grow more ex- 
*<; tenſive,/ as it riſes from the, laborer to the ar- 
«/ tiſteers, to the merchants, to the magiſtrates, to 
MP the hobility, to the great officers of ſtate, up to 
an very __ e ah nation will be. 
Co (220k 1 


e In chef reign of Auguſtus, a a prope ſal was made 
me the Roman Senate, which was cotbpöfed 
de of grave "magiſtrates, learned "civilians, and of 
88 men whoſe heads were filled with the notion of 

"ve the primitiye times, to reform the manners and 
eee xury of women. It is curious to fee in Dio, 
. with what art this prince eluded the importunate 
"ee ſolicitations of thoſe ſenators, This was becauſe 
ße Was Fonds” A "monarch; 5 And diffblving 
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To monarchies, it thus appears, luxury is tat! 
from being of a deſtructive nature. Nothing, in- 
deed, can prove deſtructive to them, but that 
ene is the er mg oy eee of _ 
Ph None of 6 our hich 1 walled «>! ee his bead 
| filled with the notions of primitive times, will 
1 now "diſcover his ignorance of the actual con- 
ditlon, and of the real and permanent intereſts of 
his country, ſo far as to Tay a ſingle ſyllable in 
favor of principles excluſively republican. Iß at 
tlůs criſis, he ſpeak at all in favor of republican 
Principles, IJ hope it will be with the ſole view of 
recommending that juſt proportion of therm which 
| we ought to mingle with the principles of mo- 
narchy. He will do well, for it will evince his 
good ſenſe, to ſtrive" to perperuate that amixed 
ſyſtem, which has, for ages, been thevenvy of 
every rational man, of every, foreign country 3 and 
the delight of all truly patriotic men of this 
country. He will do the beſt, that any Briton can 
| "poſſibly do, at the preſent juncture, to compare a 
ſtate of things marked by national perturbation, 
degradation, infelicity, and the ſureſt ſymptoms of 
mutability; with a ſtate marked by national tran- 
quillity, dignity, happineſs, and the moſt un- 
equivocal ſymptoms of permanence; and, to con- 
EE means through which his natiye iſland may 
oF | Jong 
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long be preſerved from falling into che one, and 
ſecured in the fruition-of the other. aida 


(Dhrough what means, ignorance eech 5 
excepted, can any Britiſn ſubject be perſuaded, to 
withhold his reverence, or at leaſt his reſpect, from 
the: conſtitution * ereus * to fix RL Fe 
hes ven, Ar $471; D 
12130 30 (a | Nil. 
wa ages to 2 will find thay 0 
ſormer diſplays much more; than does the latter, 
of ſagacity, of ingenuity, of ſymmetry, of ſtrengrh— 
more, in ſhprt, of whatever can render it uſeful, 
pleaſing, or durable. He vill find that it poſſeſſes 
enough of theſe rate qualities, to have drawn forth 
the-admipation of the moſt competent judges which 
theſe latter ages have roduced—nay; of almoſt 
every one of thoſe who have appeared, in-anvemi- 
nent degree, capable-of conferring at once proſpes 
tity and permanency on ſtares, charms and felicity 
on ſocial life. He will find that it ꝓoſſeſſes much 
more of ſuc qualities, than would have thrown the 
moſt celebrated ſages of antiquity into a ſtate of 
ſcepticiſm. Atiſtotle, Cicero, and Tacitus, were 
not perſons of ſmall diſcernment, in regard to 
right; and wrong, in matters of government: Yet, 
they deſpaired of ſeeing, nay, they declared that 
human wiſdom could never exhibit for the delight 
n rn fuchia Happy mixture of the three 
o kinds 
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kinds of power, as we have been accuſtomed to 
enjoy. th 20001911 ede att be 2 
If a Britiſh ſubject turn his attention from 
theory to practice, he will find the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution productive of as much good, and as little 
ill, as he, if a man of moderation and under- 
ſtanding, can expect to be produced by a ſyſtem 
framed by beings leſs than angels. On the other 
hand, he will find the French conſtitution pro- 
ductive of leſs good, and of more evil, than he 
could reaſonably have expected to be produced by 
a ſyſtem formed, in an enlightened age, by à race 
of men whom the bulk of mankind, judging even 
from their actions, have allowed to be conſiderably 
ſuperior to devils. He will find the one calculated 
to lend ſuch an effect to negociations, as mult 
render a people, in the beſt ſenſe of the word, 
famous; and, alſo, to promote the acquiſition of 
property, and to inſure the poſſeſſion of it, ſo as to 
make it an object of much real value. But, he 
will. find the other caleulated to lend to negocia · 
tions, no other effect than ſuch as muſt ſerve 
to render à people, in the worſt ſenſe of the term. 
infamous: he will and it, too, from its very nature, 
hoſtile to the: acquiſition of propery; and to that 
ſeeurity Which is known to be indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary to the full enjoyment of it. He will find 
more than all this —he will find the one yielding 
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ſpontaneouſly: to all ho live under it, things which, 
of all imaginable human things, are the moſt pre- 


cious liberty, and the happineſs that flows from 


it. But; he will not expect that theſe beſt of all 


good things, ſhould be yielded by the other, to 


thoſe who live under ĩt. This fact deſerves to be 
remarked. Indeed, it is ſo little like any thing 
which an uninformed man, who is accuſtomed to 
hear of the ravings of the Jacobins, would expect 
to Obtaing that I will again expreſs it: A Britiſſi 
ſodyect, if a man of moderation and underſtanding, 
vi nor expect that 1 IER TV, and the happineſs 


that flows from it; ſhould reſult to the French 
from their preſent conſtitution. He will be far 
ſrom expecting ſo vain a thing, becauſe he will be 


aware: that liberty is not neceſſarily connected with 
republicun government; becauſe he will be aware, 
that the tepublic of the French is; unhappily 
for them, a democracy a democracy, tos, founded 
in extreme equality; and extreme li at the 
fate dime that, C Heaven is not more diſtant from 
che earth, chan the true ſpirit of equality is from 
ce x vat of extreme equality; and that though the 
de natural place of virtue be near to liberty, yet 
de virtue is not nearer to extreme liberty, than it is 
to favery . At is; in: general, for the preceding 
renſons im particular, fon thoſe. whick follow, that 


be will not expect to hear of the Frenchereaping 


genuine liberty from their conftirurion,; © e Political 
bil: ce liberty 
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e liberty is to be met with only in moderate go- 
ce vernments. It does not conſiſt in unreſtrained 
ce freedom. It is a tranquillity of mind, ariſing 
«| from the opinion each perſon, has of his ſafety. 
c In order to have this liberty, it is requiſite that 


the government be ſo conſtituted, as one mam 
© need not be afraid of another. 


le: 
DN DOIN OLI IDE | IE 0. JIG) (16 did 
33%; W hen the n powers ae 
6 united in the ſame perſon, or in the ſame body; 
cc of magiſtrates, there can be no liberty; becauſe 
«| apprehenſions may ariſe, leſt the ſame monarch, 
cc or ſenate, (or convention) ſhould. enact tyran+, 
ee nical lans, or execute them in 4 fanned 
be manner. eee een v et uni 47 mes) 
Hur b 3/0 ano dun ha ion at vd 183 iH. 
6c ili no W the power) of 
<« judging be not ſeparated from the legiſlative and 
r executive powers. Were, it joined with the 
legiſlative, che life and liberty of the ſubjebt 
<:would be expoſed to arbitrary controul; for the 
7 judge then would be the legiſlator. Were it 
joined to the executive power; the judge might 

©. behave with all the violence of 1 
„ 91 nerd eee ot Yoo ral e TITEL 
4 There would be an end of N a ee 
ec the ſane man, or the ſame body; whether of the 
e nobles, or of the people, to exrriſe all the three 
* ee that of enacting laws, that of execiting 


yo! tt «c the 
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«che public reſolutions, and that of - judging the 

«crimes 94 aka of ndividuals, 0 | 
411 

g What . pity, "that. Monteſquiey did * livg 0 

fee thele extragrdinary time! ahh 


e Moſt kingdoms of Europe enjoy a moderate 
it government, becauſe the Prince, who is inveſted 
ce with the two firſt powers, leaves the third to his 
+ iſbjetts.” In Turkey, where theſe three powers 
« are united in the ſultan's perſon, the ſubjects 


« proan —— che weight at a moſt frightful 
oppreſſion.” S On SIONAL Yy NM 
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In England,; however, where hey are diſunited 
hut hy ſhiould I remind my countrymen of 
a happineſs which they feel every moment of their 
Ber ? 61 905 12 221 80. 9. 983 oe WW 49 44.464 136 I31D 
Sure nisten & ace Al ee an 13993, 21 1G 
1:4 Ini the 3 Ae becher 
e powers are united; there is leſs liberty than in 
J monarchies. Hence their goverument is obheed 
4 tochave recourſe to as violent methods for' its 
Vuſupport, as even that of the Turks: witneſs 
&.[the; ſtate inquſitorzꝭ; and the lion's mwuthꝭ into 
which every inſormer may, at all hours; throw 
« — an ne d JLUSYAT, a1 
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eb What a o 9 fk muſt the poor ſuhjects be 
4 in under thoſe republics} The ſame body of 
oa! te magiſtrates 


Ll 


at ? 
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85 magiſtrates are poſſeſſed, as executors of the 
ce laws, of the whole power they have given them- 
« ſelves in quality of legiſlators, They may 
te plunder the ſtate by their general determinations 3 
te and, as they have likewiſe the judiciary power 
e in their hands, every private citizen may be 
ce ruined by their particular decifions,” ior 
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t was in the Jpitit- 0 es" thin: Mon- 
belgien wrote; and it was his own country which 
A = in e crore i 515 * nnd dn 


into which the informer, or denouncer, may throw 


his acguſations. MWe are at no loſs to name a coun- 
Wo in Fhich, though there be, nothing external 
mean in the form of its cixil conſtitution) to. in 

2 deſpotic ſway, the people feel the ſad effects 
of it every moment.“ In what a ſituation muſt 


F poor citizens be, in, ſuch a. country l And what 


ought we to ſay of citizens, who have been ſo 
deſtitute of caution, and common ſenſe, as to bring 
themſelyes into ſuch a ſituation May we not ſay 
of them, ſomething like that vchich has been ſaid 
Harrington, For want of knowing the nature 
off real. liberty, they have buſied themſrlvts in 
ee the purſuit of an imaginary one; and built 2 
„Chalcedon, though they had a Byzantium be- 
fore cheir eyes Yes; we may, with ſingular 
9 fs, ſevere: thing of them. ut I 
Selige know 


Th 
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know whos they ure, of. whom ſuch-a thing might 


be ſaid, With much more propriety, were they to 
imitate the inſane eonduct of the French citizens. 
I mean Engliſi ſubjects. Frenchmen have been. 
blameable: but Engliſhmen would be inexcuſable; 
as they have a Byzantium not merely de their 
N * po in their us TY lt av 
| iw har debe ops which the foes of uſeful 5 
dom adopt, with a view to place Engliſnmen on a 
footing with the French ? and what is the object to 
which the ſteps adopted, are intended to lead? The 
ſteps adopted are political clubs, and ſocieties; the 
object to which they are intended to lead is 
a Reform. A Reform of what? Of the Civil 
goverhment ſolely? No. Of the Eceleſtaſtical go- 
vernment ſolely? No. Of both of theſe at once? 
Tes: and of more than of both of theſe." The 
truth is, that it is not 4 reform, but a r#volution at 
which" they are driving. For, they 'obviouſly do 
not wiſh alter, for the fake of amending; knows ' 
ing, no doubt, chat, were they to alter in the 
Church, or in the State, only where they faw' it 
practicable to make amendments, very feu things 
indeed would be touched. Without caring at all 
abvur*ametidments, they ſeem deſirous to alter 
every thing.” They want to give us, in the Cicil 
department, pufe democracy; in the Eccleſfaſtical, 
Ikno not well what—ſomething,owever, neither 
* 2 — honorable 
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honorable to God, nor conducive to the intereſts of 
his creatures. Who, of all abe friends of. the people, 
or of Paine's deſperate band of conſpirators; (many 
of whom, by the way, are enrolled with the friends f 
the people I) dares deny this'? And who, of thoſe 
who can look with complaceney,-'or-indifference, . 
on that profligate, and his inſidious labors, can 
hope for any thing ſhort of odium and repro- 

bation, from ſuch as think that it would be ill, 

did not a church poſſeſs piety, and à ſtate; probity zi, 
and who think that it is well, when a whole n 
B * 


1 hoſe par" per * f era ag 0. 
Frenchmen, alike contemptible and unhappy, are 
not mild reformers z but, violent innovators. Some 
of —— however, have. ſued for a ſofter appella- 
tion, But, as they have purſued meaſures beyond 
all others well calculated to give confidence to the 
innovator, and ſucceſs, to his ſchemes, their ſuit has 
not been ſucceſsful, 1 allude to THE FRIENDS or 
THE, rox. Strange friends !—who no ſooner take | 
up What they call the people's cauſe, than the people, 
begin, to ſuſpett, and dread them z who no ſooner . 
undertake, to conſolidate the views. of the Britiſh - 
eleors, and their repreſentatives, than the legi0a-, 
ture, and the whole nation, femphre,. that the 
Pillary of liberty, and of the e en, SI 
— r e monk? 
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» Theſe men pretend to haye fixed a point, beyond 
which they are not to go. But, having admitted 
into their train, perſons whoſe career is unlimited, 
and who need nothing to enable them to urge 
their way to the laſt extremity, except the removal 
of ſuch. obſtacles, as are to be encountered in the 
lt. ſtages;; it is not their progreſs, ſo much as 
that of their aſſociates, which the real friends of the 
People have to watch, and provide againſt. They 
act in a manner very ſimilar to that in which, the 
States General of France acted, in the year 1789. 


Ihe States General did not propoſe remedying the 


,&vils of abſolute monarchy, by adopting thoſe of 


Ahſolute democracy: no, nor did one Frenchman 


of gommon ſenſe, when the States, aſſembled, ſo 
much as figure to himſelf a proceedure o extrava- 
„ Bantlas that which has ſince been witneſſed, They 
did not think of deluging the land wich licentigpſ- 
neſs :; they only thought of letting in upon it, ſuch 
6% ſpeam of liberty, as might ſerve do refreſh, and 
fertilige its, They, therefore, ſet about opening che 
popular ſluice to a moderate extent; but no ſooner 
hade they done this, than the torrent, inflnenced by 
-/ evil, {pirits,, encreaſed and enlarged it iſ o a to 
make one wide waſte of almoſt Cs ge 
191908 divine. It 0 eolislum 210 +2509! e 
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£ * * nation, from any. club;;or.. fociery's-.being 


£4 permitted, 


4. 3 
permitted, at this eriſis, to indulge its whim of re- 
forming, might be as pernicious to them, as choſe 
have been to the French, which have reſulted from 
the efforts of their firſt aſſembly of reformers. 
They might be thus pernicious—becauſe the pre- 
ſent period, though not known to be pregnant with 
calatmities to Britain, is yet ſuch as exhibits ground 
ſor ſerious apprehenſion. It is ſuch a period, that 
an attentive obſerver beholds in it, ſomewhat un- 

uſual occaſionally employing the thoughts of almoſt 
every deſcription of perſons. He beholds the ill 
diſpoſed, and ill informed, projecting ſchemes 
which lead no where except to ruin; while the 
ill diſpoſed and well informed, approve of their 
ſchemes, and wiſh them ſucceſs: He beholds the 
well diſpoſed, but ill informed, willing to travel 
in the right road; but ſo puzzled, through 
the mixture of true and falſe lights held out to 
them, as to be totally unable to diſtinguiſh it: 
And, finally, he beholds the well diſpoſed,” and 
well informed,” decided, indeed, as to the courſe 
they ſhall-purſue; yet, grieved that one deſetiption 
of their countrymen ſhould through ignoratice, 
and that another ſhould through” wickedneſs,” be 
- actuated by ſo much perverſeneſs; while a third 
experiences the miſeries of ſuſpenſe,” in à triatter 
which very nearly concerns them, and their 
Poſterity. Ie beholds; in ſhort the operation of 
_ ſelf a mieafur& of diſcontent, doubt, and anxiety, 
W E 2 a as 
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as induces; him to wiſh for other times in which 
to aim at conſtitutional reſormation 3 and 40 
juſtify. the conduct of thoſe who. have lately tried, 
to avett calamities that are ſomething more than 
poſſible.— As a man of diſcernment, he per- 
ceives that. theſe times have been productive of 
cauſes of uneaſineſs, which thoſe, clothed with. 
authority ought no longer to endure :, As. a patriot, 
he/ laments, that the people ſhould hitherto have 
been, ſafe, without having felt themſelves.ſecure+ 
While, as a man of common underſtanding; he 
wanders, as well he may, that all which he has to 
regret, has proceeded from a. deſire to imitate 
a nation, whoſe. wiſdom has been greatly out- 
weighed. by their folly ; and vhoſe proſperity has 
been ſo ſmall, as not. to be viſible. Upon the 
whole, hig concluſion is, chat, let the conſequences 
to be expected from a reform be what they may; 
the preſent moment is not that in which a diſeri - 
minating, honeſt man, would take the ſteps ne- 
ceſſary eg to. 3 1 eg e 
Nel int ,zofiofioq 7 none 
Nor do the graſtne's times, en W 
ta reſemble thoſe, at which politicians have thought 
of, deranging the ſyſtem of affairs, for the ſake 
of reform. Times ſuch as choſe, have uſually been 
times ol public, oppreſſion. or of national diſtruſt, 
boch of governments and of che legiſlature, ſounded 
om a: ſenſe of apes: ain Noy, the preſent 
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is not a time of publit oppreſſion; nor is it one in 
which the nation diſtruſts either government, or 
the legiſlature.— But, the advocates of parlia- 
mentary reform, who have, for the moſt part, been 
young men and unexperienced legiſlators, have 
inſiſted upon all times being proper enough for 
making experiments on the coniſtitution. Men, 
however, of mature age, and of full experience, 
have thought and acted otherwiſe. They have 
contended, that the degrees of things or what 
Mr. Burke calls the leſs, and the more — together 
with ſeaſons, and the circumſtances of ſeaſons, 
 ovght'to be well conſidered, and liberally allowed 
for, whenever the conftituti6n is concerned; eſpe- 
cially if a ptoject be to be entered upon, which, like 
that now in the contemplation” of certain perſons, 
is known to be ſuch as may, through injudicious 
matiagement, produce effects ſufficient to of ut” f 
ruins che whole edifice wt an aun; . 2 ; 
{205 24991 I5) HET Di} CLANS 
Mr. Pitt, the beſt aids as well of wks the 
nation wants, as of what it poſſeſſes, ſaid, laſt year, 
that he ſhould have flo objection whatever to i fe · 
form; were there any thing like à certainty, that it 


could be come at peurrably and ſafeſy. Many of 
his friends have ſmoe been of opinion, that, being 
a miniſter; at that criſis, he ought not to have gone 
fo far. His opponents, however, hive profeſſed 


themſelves to be of a different opinion. They have 
E 3 alleged, 
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alleged, that he ought to have proceeded a great deal 
farther there being no danger of any interruption 
to the public peace, and ſafety. But thoſe gentle- 
men have powerful nerves. It may be, that ſome- 
thing tragical ſomething calculated to aſtaniſh, 
and -confound, appears to them eſſential to a xe- 
form. There certainly are among them, perſons 
ho are — e effect. yo), 
dh ar) 19% ln hört 457 | Arma 
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abilities and important ſervices to his country, have 
given his opinions in parliament a very extraordi- 
nary, weight, ſhould diſagree, upon a grand conſti- 
tutional queſtion, with a ſet of gentlemen, ſo ca- 
pable, as the race of reformers: are, of attracting 
public notice? Not at all. It would be highly 
-; unfortunate, if he did not diſagree with them; as, 
ini chat caſe, The commonwealth might ſuſtain 
c ſome detriment.” He, and they, cannot poſſibly 
agree, in theſe times, on a queſtion of parliamentary 
g reform. For it is. probable: that, he thinks with 
Monteſquieu, that the eyils of . the; conſtitution, 
+ even allowing them to be what ſome. have ſup- 
v1Poſed them, are yet, by no means, ſo much to 
be deprecated as thoſe of à violent reform — 
which is the only ſort of reform that can ever take 
Ha place at a conjuncture like this; and, alſo, that, 
having contmplated the various degrees of at- 
dainable era and France, in his 


97 ; 3 mind, 
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mind, he is perſuaded,” that, while liberty itſelf is 
not worth the higheſt poſſible eb ER 8 
eee, oy es 
8 * 
The French have, for ſeveral alk ape 
In queſt of liberty, and equality, - The one they 
have miſſed; becauſe, either wilfully, or ignorantiy, 
they have moved in a path which conducts not to 
her temple. The other, they can never find, be- 
eauſe, in a country like their's the cannot _—_ 
"be generated. | ' DS 2 lid 
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The Engliſn, on thi this hand, have ne weed 
in full poſſeſſion of Liberty; As for Equality,. 
that they ſhun as the prime of ſublunary curſes. 
But Equality might become more than ſuch a curſe : 

It would be a fort of curſe in heaven itſelf; as 

may be inferred” from a exiſtenvs eu various 
een nnn ee ee orf 
Vt XI ' 8 
fi 141 The lit eny o the French, and the beer 

. theEngliſh, are of very different characters. The 
former merits no other appellation than that of 
licentiouſneſs: and, in its GEN it is e 

F mile etre Rind. D d 
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as W een deren are three grand 

eſtes of the realm; eſtates; however, ere 

N ours in regard both to their names, an 
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too their functions For example, they are not 

called, King, Lords, and Commons; not yet the 
Nation, che Law, and the King; they are called 

the Mob, the Convention, and the People. As to 
the office, and the power of each, the ane has never 
been defined, and the other is ſubjett ta na ſort of 
cor from the laws. It accordingly happens, 
that the people very frequently rob one another; 
that the Convention proſcribes, and robs the 
people eſpecially ſuch of them as are rich, and 
of, noble lineage; and that the Mah, the real 
ſqyercign of France, denounces, robs, and mur- 
ders, without reaſon or meaſure, either the de- 
Puters or * neee the m aant auth 
Gale. NA. 8 724; FTD1E&07T 9 SECS 7 QT ; 
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ſomething, that imparts. ſecurity,. with, regard at 
once to property, reputation, religion, liberty, and 
life; ſomething that has long rendered the Britiſh 
people proſperous, and renowned, abque the com- 
mon lot of nations. It is known, to us, and be- 
lieved by moſt others, to be ſomewyhat of a nature 
extremely genial and beatifying. Except Chriſti- 
anity, indeed, mortal man is furniſhed with nothing 
io capable, as is the Engliſh Conſtitution, of dif- 
fuſing uſeful ue ws * and joy, over the 
| ning earth. „ Ol bar ona 
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be difference, then, between the conditiom of” 
the Engliſh; and that of the French, with reſpect ta 
civil liberty, is great, It ought to be ſo. The 
former have acted ſo as to deſerve well; the latter 
ſo as to deſerve ill. Both came from the wood 
(the French firſt by the way) bringing with them 
the ſame elements of laws, But the Engliſn began 
early, and, with but a few interruptions, have con- 
tinued forming, with wary hands, à ſubſtantial, 
ftately, uſeful ſyſtem; our of the elements they 
poſſeſſibd?: While the French have appeared as 
if they wanted both diſpoſitions, and genius, to avail 

themſelves properly of the advantages bequeathed 
by their anceſtors. ' At length, however, they have 
begun to examine their materials: and it is alleged, 
that they proceed with all that celerity, and regard- 
Ieſſneſs of error, which befit their character. Nay, 
ſome ſay, that, although they have been engaged 
only a fewẽ months, in a tafk'like that which occur” 
pied bur countrymen many centuries; yet, they 
have well nigh finiſhed it — and, in ſuch a manner, 
20 t leave behind ſcarcely a veſtige of any of the 
valuable materials upon which they had to work. 
Fhey have; it feems, buſied themſelves, not in im- 
proving; but in deſtroying. Mr. Burke has told the 
world (no man living was capable of telling it 
ſo well) what the things are which they have madiy 
_ and alſo what thoſe are which, had they 
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been endowed with a particle of eee 
they would have left ſor ever _ 
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hy other thoughts . as, Rn 3 to me 


concerning the relative degrees of liberty enjoyed 
in Britain, and in e I ſhall _— 4 


ane ** 
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a ſtate of univerſal de preſſion, and miſery a ſtate 
which baffles all definition, all deſcription, all con- 

ception . They aim at a ſtate which; commenced in 
iniquity, and muſt, terminate in iniquity; —at a 
ſtate which no ſooner appears, than it preſents 
us with princes: of the firſt order trampled under 
ſogt by the vileſt of the human race; with an in- 
ſulted, diſinherited, degraded. nobility, together 
Vith a ſcandalized, ruined, expatriated clergy; a 2 
Nate which exhibits, at every ſtep; from the much - 
lamented. martyred monarch ;.down to the newly 
enfranchized, beggarly citizen ſome flagrant 
Mark of miſhapen folly, of conſummate treachery, 
of abominable cruelty, or of unparalleled impiety. 
—— Other nations have been wicked; but the 

« French are the firſt who have been wicked upon 

principle. In other countries, and at other 
imes, the blood of the innocent has ſent up its 
Fries to the Nn and W N 
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has ſtretched forth his red right hand. But in 
France, and in theſe times, the blood of the inno- 
cent drenches the earth, and yet calls not out for 
retribution; or, if it does, its voice is withheld, far 
a ſeaſon, from the ear of man - in order, no doubt, 
that he may be amazed, when he beholds ſignal 
vengeance overtaking a people, the meaſure of 
whoſe guilt hath long been more than full, 
I have already pointed out ſome of the effects 
that would flow. from an equal diſtribution of 
fortune, in regard to ſpecie, commercial property, 
land, and rank : and I have done ſo almeſt ſolely 
to ſhew, how fatal ſuch effects would be to the 
happineſs oſ any nation that had become powerful, 
affluent; and refined. I have alſo hinted at the im- 
practicability of all ſchemes, in France, or elſe- 
where, of univerſal, and complete Equality. And 
Jam now to. ſtate, in as few words as I can, that 
this impracticability is occaſioned, in part, by ob- 
ſtaeles ariſing out of the ordinary progreſs of 'civil 
ſociety but chiefly by ſuch as have their founda- 


tion in human nature —in | he conformation * * 
"body, and of the mind. 
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The n reſpedting ho compatative! in- 
—— of the powers of the body, and of thoſe of 
the mind, in the conduct of war, had been de- 

cided when the hiſtory of Cataline's conſpiracy was 


written, 
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ritten. And it is now ſome time ſince the 
queſtion reſpecting the comparative influence of 
the fame powers, in the conduct of affairs in 
general, was irveſtigated and ſolved. The con- 
chiffon" in the latter caſe, agrees witit that in the 
former, in Whatever it admits with regard to the 
neceſſity of a co-operation between the two ſorts of 
powers: But it differs from it in this, that it points 
to periods in which each ſort prevails over the 
other: It points, on the one hand, to rude and un- 
culttwated periods in the hiſtory of a people; en 
tlie otfier, to civilized and poliſhed periods in their 
hitory* And it imports; that in periods of che fitft 
deſcription, the powers of the body have more i 
fluence than thoſe of the mind; but that, in thoſe 
of the ſecond, the powers of the mind haye more 
influerice than thoſe of the wache e e 

ene ee les N 

Among rode iris, bend aeg 
ga fuch as indicate ſuperior agility ly” 
rength, procure A authority, ' "They did 105 . 
Ws. Inſtances, in 4 ancient times : and they do % 
in ſeveral inſtances, in modern times. They do ſo 
among molt of the ſavage tribes in North America; _ 
among moſl of the hordes in Tartary ; and Ae” 7 
many'of the nations of Africa. Nay, they are ſaid 
to have done fo univerſally among the Aﬀicans, til 


weir fovereignties became hereditary," 6 
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. Perſonal accompliſhments, then, lead to autho- 
rity among rude. nations. But, where authority. 
exiſts, equality is no more. Very true. Yet autho- 
rity. always has exiſted among ſavages, and bar. 
barians; becauſe there always has exiſted a variety 
in their perſonal accompliſhments. At no time, 
therefore, can there have been among them ſuch 
a thing as univerſal equality, This inference, ig, 
not to the purpoſe of republican; leyellers ; and it is., 
to be ſuppoſed that I ſhall enjoy but little of their. 
good opinion, when I allege; that the ſort of thing 
which they term equality, never was known, to 
ſubſiſt in ene «10m whether. eB 
n ond bod ty Gofid 
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Yer ſuch, * may. be vitneſſed, one e of ches 
days. The French may, through ſome means or 
other, acquire as happy a knack at creating, as 
they are known to have at deſtroying. If they do, 
they may think of forming a new carth—not, haw-.. 
ever, that righteouſneſs may, dwell therein ; 3 but, 
that it may exhibit a race of mortals conſtrutted, 
like their departments, according to geometrical _ 
rules, and bleſſed with all the natural, and 1 Umpre- ; 
ſcriptible Rights of Man. : 
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* From the conflagrant maſs, purg'd and rend, tf Of 
% New heav'ny, new earth, ages of endleſs . 11901 
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Among nations that deſerve" the e pelatton of 
eivilized, mental accompliſhments procure autho- 
rity; and give riſe to thoſe other eauſes of differ- 
ence in the condition of mankind, which help to 
conſtitute inequality: they act, too, in ſpite of ſu- 
8 and fuperior rank. It is true, that, 
'6h ſome occaſions, à graceful exterior has con- 
Kderable influenct. Bot ſuch occaſions are few, 
never critical, and ſeldom intereſting . There 
are two men, who, with other perſons (no matter 
how All informed their minds); might have ſhone in 
ſuch places, as aſſembly- rooms, and theattes: But 
they could have ſhone no where elſe. Through 
means, however, of their mental powers, to which 
"little or no ſupport is derived from extetior advan- 
"rages, they are enabled to ſtand, though on dif- 
\ ferent” ſites, the higheſt; and the moſt ns | 
of Britin commoners,” dor an rl 7. 
EIqQE 19939 LW ein Dos ; O89 Yoriaqut 243 
A better memory: a more fertile imagination; 
ſtronger powers of abſtraction; à happier talent 
for reaſoning; whatever, in ſhort, thoſe things 
de; which mankind denominate mental faculries, 
each of them, when exerted in an unuſually high 
degree, invariably begets inequality. Accordingly, 
Perſons might be named in the church, in the law, 
zand im the ſenate, eminent, no doubt, in conſe- 
-quence of the honors conferred on them by their 
ſovereign; but who, merely through the exertion 
100.1 | of 
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of their great talents, would have attained to un- 
common eminence in their reſpective orders, had 
they neyer been mee of "Oe 
ah A vv} Hon 5; 
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confined to the upper ſpheres of life. It i is felt 


through all the gradations of ſocial beings; and 
the obvious effect of it is — inequality. Thus, the 
farmer who diſcerns the moſt juſtly che nature of 
ſoils, and foreſees the moſt clearly the changes of 
weather; the artificer who contrives with the 
greateſt ingenuity, and executes with the greateſt 
kill; the money - dealer who calculates; the moſt 
accurately, and ſpeculates the moſt acutely; he, in 
fine, who, in his calling, employs faculties of mind 


better fitted to enſure ſucceſs, than thoſe employed 


by ſuch as follow the ſame calling, will always be 
the ſuperior man; he, and they, will never appear 
upon the footing of equality. But, the facul- 
ties of che mind, conſidexed by themſelves, arg ht 
the only cauſe, of inequality among perſons. e- 
cupied in the ſame manner. Cloſer application 
may occaſion a difference. Cloſer application; with 
equal faculties, always gives a decided advantage ; 

and, cloſer. application, with faculties. conſiderahly 
inferior, in many caſes, "uy EN. in _ 
SLAVES: toes crngd-ads ho Sons 
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Look around among the rich, and you. ſhall ſee 
many who, through the joint efforts of genius and 
dae, have become the architects of their own 
F and who, in acquiring their fortunes, 
e gone far towards deſtroying that equality 
which democrats admire, If you do. fo, you, are 
nat likely to condemn thera for having thus raiſed 
themſelves above the level of thoſe who-originally 
100d as, high as they did: you are more likely, 
1 imagine, to praile chem; although every time 
285 do ſo, you lend your countenance to thoſe who 
e wilfully deviated from that ſtate of ſameneſs, 
and ignorance, which both the ſpirit, and the — 
I 220 to e PROP 

wor 1 


YI”. Tg N. f 248 Sid £ 200 va 
ee ee the aid of woch 
ene For who, is he who has ſeen, aud ter 
, ſo little as not to be perſuaded, that, 
; Fl in employment, ſuperior ſacukies 
ind ; and, in moſt mechanical ones, greater 
700 Fae W of body; bring forward the petty 
| 1 5 and raiſe him to a ne ſtation in lo. 
n perſuaded, you have BY 
una him, char, fo. long. as, che 
—ů wiſer, or much ſtronger, No by 
1 Ju fo long will thete be condderable 
incqualitics among Soobindcr yp. inequalities, 
25 human means Cad prevent; e £5 
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Knite powers cannot equalize the gifts of nature. 
Engliſhanea, I think, would not trouble themſelves 
to look around for the means of preventing them, 
did they believe that they could be diſcovered. 
For, /as yet, they are not quite inimical to honeſt, 
and honorable: diflinétions. They have, not 2 
gfaced their kind, by declaring war againſt genius, 
and its fair productions; nor have they abſurdly 
decreed, that a human being, deſtined by 
Maker for actiye purſuits, ought to adopt meaſures 
which ſuppoſe: the abſence of all the Principal 
motives o uE nxt] 
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Did 1 uppote that doubts could long remain in 
any one's- breaſt, reſpecting the impoſſibility of 
eſtabliſhing equality in an extenſive, populous 
country, 1 Thould continue the diſcuſſion of this 
ſubjett, and, paſſing from the contemplation, 'of 
1an, not only aim at chewing how far the beauty, 
Varwony, and the extacies of the reſell 
manſtons, are ſaid to be promoted by a 'vaſiety 
high orders; but likewiſe deſcend,” and” Point e Qut 
in what manner greater degrees of Trepgrh, of 
l or of courage, beget authority, the 
parent of inequality, | in the irrational world. 'But 1 
can bring myſelf” to ſuppoſe, n ſuch” ching. = 
therefore affirm, that neither among ; poliſhed ha- 
tions; nor among ſavage tribes; nor yet 808 
the brutes that periſh ; chat neither in the heaven 
$52 F oe; 
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aBove j* hor in the earth beneath; nor fr the 
waiters under che earth; is there to be ſbund any 
thing chat at all reſembles the equality e after 
Wye new-ſangled eitizens of France.” mw] 
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bn equality of an anda be a Sho ane 
palpable deterĩoration of the affairs of - the world. 
ex is impoſſible to eſtabliſh it. Nature can- 5 

not, by any imeans be bent to a purpoſe ſo abſurd; 
while nations wlio are aware that nature ought to 
be hümoured, not croſſed, will not permit hier 1 

ſered laws to be violated. I ſhall fay nothing, 
itt this place; of the chaſtiſement which proyidence 

maß be preparing for à people, who, unadmoniſhed 
by the fate of every other people, ſeem reſolved to , 
continue adding to the monument of their - folly, 
and pteſumption, ein cee, ors the heavens. 1 
111 Ine evil HED 07 5 008 S113 2 al to 

But, were tlie execution a this cite een 
| Hof entrely inn the compar of“ tf 
power; ſtilb we ſhould not be very ſolicitous to effect 
It. For it is more than probable, cat we ſhoula 
not chooſe to follow the French into the woods, in 
der to unlearn thoſe things; to attain the know- 
edge of which our venerable forefathers forſook 
their dreary reteſſes! And why ſhould we not 
chooſe to do this? Why? but becauſe we are 
COVINA,” that our preſent! reſtrained condirion— 
| «"eonJition ſalted alike! — 
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ward off injuries His mugh preferable to that ſtate, 
of liberty, and equality, which ye ſnould experience. 
in the woods. We haye heard, indeed, of the en- 
joyments of a certain ſtate, bordering, on that which, 
has been called a ſtate of nature: but then we 
ſuſpect the poets of having greatly over· rated 
them. The liberty of the French reſembles chat 
which we ſhould enjoy in the woods; for it allows 
mankiad. co do exactly as much miſchief as they, 
have power to do, As to their equality, being the 
abſenee f whatever ſerves to raiſe, man out of. the 
duft, it reminds one of nothing more than gf 
the peace laid to hay been granted by the Romans 
to ſoche of their vanquiſhed. foes, whoſe country had. 


been reduced to a ſolitude. do 1 12 10/9281 2107 10 
Allo“ jos Io nomnO th 08 gnibbs auvaiznd 
Britiſh ſubjeR&s, proud, as they have reaſon, bo be, 


of having the good fortune to call themſelves Britiſh 
ſubjects they aim, at nog ſuch thing as French 
equality: It is, id their opinion, quite enough if 
they enjoy equality.in regard to their Jaws, This 
they do - a they+and.cthey. only, of all; the 
natigns-of the eth, have dane ſo for ages. Their 
unexainpled; proſperity, 4s; the happy produce of 
theit:equal-laws3: ndit. will, I truſt, be a en 
memorial of their beneficent influence. N 105 D tt. 
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Thee lavs by: which Britiſn ſubjects are 3 
have: ſigniſivantly been ſtyled equal las: and 
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their. mot valuable, and glorious property in wo 
confer, equal. rights... „This Mr. Dundas lately 
aſſerted. in the Houſe of Commons, in contradiction 
to ſomething that had been advanced by one of the 
republican members; and, in doing ſo, he did 
well, 1 am always ready to allow, much for 
deſert, and diſtinction - for learning, wiſdom, elo- 
quence, heroiſm, fortune, rank. | But, while I, and 
ochers ag well as. I, allow enough for theſe, we 
know.chat they aſſure to thoſe that poſſeſa chem in 
the higheſt degree, no legal advantage, no ſpecies 
of fayor in the diſpenſation of juſtice, to. which the 
Joweſt, the pooreſt, and the leaſt informed among 
us, is not fully entitled. Add to this, that there is no 
inceptjxe.t9 uſeful, or brilliant deeds, which, out 
laws hold: out t0.any, and not ro alle There js 
ng virtue which they. do not rear}, p po vice which 
they do not puniſh, with an impartial hand. The in- 
digent, and low-born, a are- of as much, eſtimanon in 
their eye, as are the opulent, and nobly deſcended. 
2 priſons pow contain many perſons who have fl. 
ways been en por; apd.many who are of obſevre bj 

Bur, they alſo Honpain Many, who haye been rich 

1 who a are ill rich 4 and ſome who are of illuſtrious 
extraction. In our times, a peer, not of the loweſt 
order, ſuffered death; for his contempt: of the laws: 
and. gur fathers; have told us of the fate of ſeveral 
peers, who, in their days, wert brought to the 


block ah * conduct. The ſame 
An 14429 equal 


1 1 
equal juſtice continues to be diſtributed among us: 
and Thomas Paine, the moſt culpable, becauſe the 
moſt impudent and perſevering of traitors, for 
whori a hürdle, and a halter 6ught' long fince' to 
have been prepared even this fellow had as many, 
and as great advantages allowed him, the other 
day, at Guildhall, as would have been allowed to 
any one of his Majeſty's ſubjects, upon appearing 
to anſwer to à fimilar charge. Yet,” between the 
caſe of ſuch 4 citizen, and ſuch a fubject, there 
would be this difference upon their appearing 7 bn 
& court of law: the latter might, but the fornter 
cerrainly could not, find twelve Engliſhmen to act 
85 A jury, who could, with fo much as the ſhadow 
of truth; be called hit prers Britain, fuck is the 
goddneſs of Providence, is not prolific f thoſe 
Lada e lead chem to abet atheiſcn and per- 


7. 
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fy i Ri 1 check the contents ol har be- 
fatious publication, and the great patience with 
which 4 noble judge, and twelve 'uncommonty 
\edtible Jurymen, heard his Counſel defend it 
00 ſeveral” hours; 1 am ſorcibly ſtruck with "the 
extraordinary deg rec of freedom in W and in 
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. 5 hätt that Paine” Counlif did Bot Hay bold + ihe 
eircumſtanoe of the jury*s not Being bis peers, and * 
A xeaſon e e V 1) 110. it fi ,OOW 422 7 4 
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ſpeaking, with which the inhabitants of this ifland 
are indulged. Every reflecting, temperate Engliſh- 
man muſt” be the fame. And it will be far from 
'uhbeconiing in the gentlemen who have aſſociated 
"undet pretence of preſerving THEEIDERTY' or THE 
"PRESS, to celebrate*the om eyed happineſs of their 
countrymen. in ths repens 0 0912 ava ie 
WER. J1 28101 NOAM IOW en MLA 115399. 9113 
Büt, the liberty of our Pewa has e 
eclebtated, by alrioſt every political writer who has 
bern kapable of conceiving its vale; though, 
chletty, by the writers of Great4Britaib-and France. 
Thee have Thewn, How very faf frony ebrmplete the 
| "Iierty of the preſs is, in all modern republics 
ö very near to othing, iti all modern mo- 
"narcties; the Epgliſh excepret?: Antit-will Be che 
"Eaſt of ike Hiſtotlans of the prelent period, to ark 
iche dintrencé of tlie degrees im when it lots in 
fte demòclacy of France, juſt come from the Hands 
"of Utöptar Ye *who!t heads are enveloped 
Jh A "ew SHE refulgent Heht; and in the mo- 
Wügkany of Engtand, 'which' had its Beginfings' in 
un ebe timhes, akd which” has Been tranſ- 
 mirts ied tc es FHGUBH many geteratzons of on- 
"En 0 ched like?! it will be for them tocrelate, 
og © HE mand, how legiſlators; who have talked 
cke bp FeC0efm 5 Un dhe Marfbms of 
We _—_ Hive GontHived/2that ho hdiVidhal"of 
Fo 5, of 00 i mitten ſhall eee vst we eonſider 


as 
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as the grand palladium of every truly popular con- 
ſtitution, without being in danger of having eternal 
ſilence impoſed upon him, by the armed men 
who lurk in its womb; on the other hand, how a 
ſueceſſion of legiſlators, who never ſet much valve 
on excluſive popular freedom, but who, neyerthe- 
leſs, have given to the world almoſt the whole of 
the genuine freedom which now adorns it, have 
Hontrived, that any individual of their nation may, 
at any time, reſort to the grand palladium of their 
. conſtitution, and, as often as he does ſo, experience 
at once ſafety and protection. Is this really the 
caſe with the French, who boaſt of poſſeſſing cer- 
tain, new lights through which they haye ſeen 
clearly into the maſt obſcure receſſes of all former 
., conſtitutions; ciyil and religious; and who, in. « con- 
ſequence of what they pretend to have ſeen, affect 
to commiſerate the millions who, live under thoſe 
conſtitutions? Let the. ſurviving few _of their 
cauntrymen, who haye been ft, unfortunate a8 to 


yon or of. the law-givers of emancipated. Et France, 
anſwer. the. queſtion—by, recounting, the iminches 


Perm. And is che caſe of the Engliſh 580 
| as/ has, been Tepreſented-Bof the, Engliſh, 2 
boaſt of poſſeſſing no r andy took 
- nodeſtly of , thoſe; glorious, ancient ones,., which - 
pag #heix. * Who, We” 
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theiefs, argh ocDaſOnally impelled, by their chu- 
manicy co pu ens doomed to paſs their days 


under vitious. forqsoof government, profligately 
admigiſtered of. all; winch) devoted nations, che 
French of the pfeſen hun appaar to them do ſtand 
ihe ſoremoſt? Fox an oral anſuer to this queſtion, 1 
refer, 40 che, well-informed: and eandidy in any 
diſtricbtof the Britiſh dominions. For wa ritten 
one, we may have recourſe to the dead. „ Noching 
4 re apt t ſurptixe a foreigner, than the ex 
e eren which:we-eazoy in chis countty, of | 
* communiexting Whatever we pleaſe tothe public. 
c and of openlyrcenſuring every meaſure entered 
info byo che King or his miniſters ( If che ad- 
cc Miniſtration xeſolye upon war; it is affirmed. 
4 that, Richer wilfully or-3gnarantly,, they miſtake 
reg ghe inteteſts of iche: nation; and chat peace, in 
< the, preſent. ſituation of affair is infinitely pre- 
fetable. If che paſſion! of the miniſters lie to- 
. © ?wards peace, gur political writers breathe no- 
ce ching hut war and devaſtation and repreſent 
« -the pacific conduct of the government as mean 
ce ant puſillanirnous. And this is a liberty which-.; 
ce is not indulged in any other govemment, either 
© republican, or monarchial:“ Thus wrote N 
Hume Sir William, Blackſtone has expreſſe 
himſelf as follows t: fe, The ſiberty of the preſs is. 
indeed, eſſential co the nature of a free ſtatt : 
” PA güte in laying wee eee 
* o | cc upon 
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& upon "publications, „and not in freedom from - 
«cenſure for criminal matter when publiſhed. 
«\Every freeman has an undoubted right to lay 
« what ſentiments he pleaſes before” the publick : 
to fotbid this is to deſtroy the freedom of the 
« |prefs/t® but if he publiſhes what is improper, 
ce miſchievous, or illegal, he muſt take the conſe- 
e quenee of his o temerity This is the lar 
of England; and it is reaſonable and Wi 
In France they have a law of a different nature. 
There, previous reſtraints are laid upon publica- 
tions ; and every man is not allowed to have an 
undoubted right to lay what ſentiments he pleaſes © 
before the public. The ſtate of he French demo- 


crats; in ſhort, reſembles that 6f che Roman im- 


becauſe he had called a fellow eitizen the laſt of 
the Rothans! I am (aware of the impunitg with * 
Which an inbabitant of Paris, mige, for u con- 
ſiderable time, have called Luis XVI. the laſt f 
French kings. But 1 pretend not to know what 25 
would be, the- fire of chat man, his Hoüld venture 


to. call Marat, or Roberſpierre, er Thomas Faine, 


or Terence Froſt; the e * 5 
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The ſubject of che iberty of the'Preſs is fo im. 
portant, and has of late engroſſed ſd Huν]. of the 


public attention, chat I have, almoſt imperoeptibly, 


digreſſod into ĩt . I how. xtutm to the conſideration 
noquy ?? of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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of civil liberty in general, — [ _ 
been only a very few ideas. 


n nba he Nevo: Convention . 
France, like the emperor of Morocco, are at once 
Lawgivers and Judges: The office, however, of 
Executioner, which His Highneſs chooſes to oe 
J.aning hey-perfarrs b pra. Neb 
ii ddt 9113 01-169 tl: rin bar 
ales Ie would be n i, both a 
dias judges (characters which, can never, according 
to any juſt notion either of theory: ox of practice, 
be ſafely united in the ſame body of men) they 


| always acted wiſely. But they have taken Care 


not to excite wonder on this account. In both 
their legiſlative, and their Judiciary capacity, We 

ind them abundantly Ing we. . | 
do cheir procedure, or to their exon 

| 315 YM 1TEOR 27190 D int Io 541979 939 at 

In the Britiſh: We ee is ; diſcuſſed 
1 cavey-or fix times; and the laſt: diſcuſſion! is often 
t the diſtance of five; or ſix weeks from the firſt. 
The ſalutary effects of fo much deliberation, are 
obvious to every man of ſound underſtanding.— 
An othe French National Convention, a queſtion 
0: becomes; without any previous intimation of it 
ai being given, the ſubject of debate; and after two, 
or ithree baurs of alternate hiſſing, and applauding, 


10 mig OTE TROY The pernicious con- 
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fequences of ſo mueh precipitation, are already 
notorious in every country on eartng 


If a queſtion introduced into the Convention 
teſpect a man's life, then, let him be as guiltleſs as 
he can be, he is brought to the bar, without any 
ſufficient ſpace being allowed for preparing his 
defence; and is arraigned; tried; condemned, 

and made to paſs from the bar—to the gibbet— 
and "thence to the grave, before his friends, who 
ve within'a "poſt or two of ge can r 
| Jearty that he 1 be mung 16 t 


yall (nom io vba tel 0 


If a queſtion en in the endeten . 
à man's property, chen the diſcuſſion of it is extra- 
vagant, and the deciſion upon it iniquitous, exactly 
in proportion to the quantity of property to be 
diſpoſed of If che quantity be ſmall, ſome hopes 
may be entertained of juſtice being adminiſtered: 
But if it happen to be great, that ſcale which con- 
tains the 'aceuſarion is made to preponderate, by 
the weight of the ptcjudices; paſſions, and falſe- 
qods, which the judges order to be thrown into 
it: Thel cravings of the ſtate, in a caſezthke this, 
are alleged to be very great: and the ſafety of: the 
comtmonwealth is affirmed: to be paramount to 
every other conſideration. Such arguments might 
cConſole one, upon being forced to make ſuch ſacri- 
fices, did the loſs of property make up the ſum of 
eon, his 
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his misfortunes. This, however, is by no means 
the Gf” The" odiom' brought upon him, partly 
in” conſequence of his having had property to Joſe, 
nd partiy in cbnſequence of his having been de- 
Ptived: of it through charges which he was not 
Peftmittedd to refute, obliges him to quit his cbun- 
= and, when he is once gone, his countrymen 

© 55 fthes concern about him unleſs it be 

3 CSntride how they may effectually prevent his re- 
Tur, The parkament of Gteat-Britain will, in. 
ed! mand in need of being reformed, When its 
members thus ſport with the property, the character, 
and the lives of thoſe, over whoſe intereſt and 


Kapiti fs they ae * 2ppoIAREd ro amen? he ve 
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"Near the begitning of this letter, "Rath? the 


Ubjett' of it to be, ro give ſome fort of accdunt 


of the fate of che Britiſh nation. But, as I Have 
proceeded, the ſtate of che French nation "alſo hat 


B under conſideration: and perhaps what I 


r it, conſtitutes the only valuable paft of 
the letter. Eogliſhinen, in general,” may think'ſs; 
For: 67, ſtrangers to "oppreſſion and want, they need 
not to be told much teſpecting the abſolute ſtate of 
Weir tou niry, ' in order to Teconcite them to their 


| condition, They need anly to Hear a' few things 
Ar ite telative tate. It is requiſite” that they 
ont heir ot dhl becauſe is known; "that 


men have” it in contetnplation to tty to 
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n them, thas a certain Pence nation a 
about to become happier than they have ever beeng 
and, becauſe, it. is to be feared, that the deluſion 
attempted to be, practiſed on them, will, if, 
ſpeedily baniſhed, be carried, to ſuch, a length, as t 
induce, them to wiſh for the adoption of Meaſurff 
through which they would eventually ceaſe to en 
Mm real, unequivocal happineſs, the ſum of "uhich 
er appeared truly aſtoniſhing, till ĩt came to 
part or with the ſcanty meaſure of happineſ 
enjoyed by that ſame e added n 


Dir fo N fo evil sch 
In my 3 e theſe pagrs, : a good 
deal of attention has been paid to the nature both 
of, the. Engliſh, monarchy, and. of the French. de. 
moeraey and, ſome has been. beſtowed on chr 
aptneſs of the one, as well as of the, tber, 40 
promote agony or the ill ſucceſs of : N 0 
ec, 256077 nos 
Nor have oh objets beans. view. by the lee 
giſlators of each country, been diſregarded. Civil 
Liberty, for . inſtance, the exprels and, 8 ious = 
object of Engliſh legiſlators, has often been toue hes 
upon, And, While this has been the. caſe, [the 
objects af thoſe wha legiſlate, for the French, Nix. 
Liberty, and Equality in queſt, of which: that 3 in- 
fatuated people have ventured upon an ocean, of 
perils, raid, whoſe, waves they, already ſee their 
Savory bark about to fink— have been honoured 


with 


* 2 
: ting, 


L 78 


vit due praiſe. All, it is true, was not expreſſed 
that oecurred on either topic. For I knew, chat, 


in ſpPraking all the truth, enough muſt have been 


ſaid in approbation of the political ſyſtem, of che 
Engliſh; and. in diſapprobation of that of the French, | 


to dra upon me a ſuſpicion of having intended to 


write nothing but a romance. Vet, enough was 


doubtleſs aid, to attract very forcibly to the one; 


andatdcrepel rn un: from the others ic. 


« gains yo 10 /. 1ldeita yd bio 


Something, too, 3 3 with regard 
to tlie preſent facuhies andi reſources of che Engliſh, 


and ufs the French. M full and fair view of theſe, 


would: effectually! determine any rational urnan in 
hib ghoice of being a ritiſti ſubjr ct, or a French 
eiten. But,; ſuch a view haveimet attempted 


to givr ; not ſhall L nom attempt toi gie ie. 


might, were i to do ſoʒ incur the reproach of being 
too much elated on behalding the: flouriſhing! ſtate 
ofimy country; and of being diſpoſed to take 
pleaſure an: inſulting over the Mretched deſtiny of 
fallen France. The following imperfect ſketch 
ſhall ſuioe: and Mr. Burke's: eloquent pen Mall 
firſt be employed. Compute ꝙur gains ſee 
« what is got by thoſe extravagant and preſump- 

cer thous ſpeculations \which have! taught: your 
acijendets to deſpiſe all their predecelfors, and all 


heit contemporaries; and even to defpile the- 


0 e 1 te __ in- which werdende | 
Di 18 IEM epo «Kraly 
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te ſtrũly deſpicable.” By following thoſe falſe lights, 
ce France has bought undiſguiſed calamities at 
ce a higher- price than any nation has purchaſed the 
ce moſt unequivocal bleſſings. France has bought gt 
ce poverty by crime. France has not ſacrificed 
« qier virtue to her intereſt; but ſhe has aban- 
« dned her intereſt, that ſne might proſtitute her 
te virtue. All other nations have begun the fabrio 
* of a new government, or the reformation of an 
« old, by eſtabliſhing originally, or by enforcing 
« \with greater exactneſs, ſome! rites or otheroof 
ce. religion. All other people have laid the founda- 
«, Fon of civil freedom, in ſeverer manners andla. 
« fyſtern of more auſtere! and maſculine morality, 
« France, when ſhe let looſe the reins. of: regal 4 
ce authority, doubled the licence of a ferocious diſ-i⸗ 
te ſobuteneſs in manners, and of an inſolent irie 
<«:'ligion' in opinions and practices; and hag1ex+:: 
* tended; through all ranks of life, as ſhie werd 
«<- communicating ſome privilege, or laying open 
te oe ſecluded benefit all the unlappy chr 
c ruptions that uſually were the diſeaſe of wealth 
ce and power. This is one of tiie new principles fi} 
W en quo)? a yoliars od n 
- «qi 949 hos 3069cv88%9 ods yd ces civagidhy 2? 

2 France, by ihe perfidy of. ber, Jeagders, has: 
cen utterly diſgraced. che tone of. lenient council. in 
ehe cabinets of princes, and diſarmed it ofs 


< moſt potent topics. Ihe has. ſanRtified, the daxlo» 
Naſpieious maxims of tyrannous diſtruſt; and 
te taught 


t. 503 


| *. as kings to tremble at (what will hereafter 
« be called) the. deluſtve plauſibilities of moral 
« politicians. Sovereigns will conſider thoſe who 
« adviſe them to place an unlimited: confidence in 
t their people, as ſubverters of their thrones; as 
; 4 xraitors, who aim at their deſtruction, by leading 
« their caly good- nature, under ſpecious pretences. 
4 to admit combinations of bold and faithleſs men 
44 into a participation of theit power. This alone 
« (if there were nothing elſe) is an irrepatable ca- 
*.,lamity to you and to mankind. Remember that 
— your parliament of Paris told your King, that, in 
* calling the ſtates, together, he had nothing to 
« feat but the prodigal exceſs of their pea aac 
8 for the ſupport of phe . 


— [> right chat cl wh og} vide hola 
. It is right that they ſhould bear their 
« ne in the ruin which their counſel has brought 
10 on cheir ſovereign, and their Fry Such 
© ſanguine declarations tend to lul lull authority 
©. aſleep, tw encourage it raſhly te engage in 
* perilous adventures of untried policy ; to neglect 
e thoſe proviſions, preparations, and precautions, 
* which diſtinguiſh benevolence from imbecility ; 
* and without 'which' ho man can anfwer for the 
* * Hlutary effect of an abſtract plan of govern- 
ment or of freedom. b e ens ey 


ate "4 Fayette, SES Egal, te, 
« have 


1 8 J 


have ſeen the medicine of the ſtate corrupted 
* into its poiſon... They have ſeen, the French 
e rebel. againſt a mild and lawful monarch, with 
e more fury, outrage, and inſult, than ever any 
« people has been known ta tiſe againſt the moſt 
10 illegal uſurper, or the moſt ſanguinary tyrant. 
« Their reſiſtance was made to oonceſſton; their 
* reyolt was from protection; z, their blow was 
| n aimed at an hand holding « out races, en 
« and immunities. ane, eee e 

0 « This was 1 The reſt is in order. . Tbey 

« have. found their puniſhment in theit fucceſz. 
0 Laws overturned ; tribunals, ſubyerted ; 1 induſtry 
0 without vigour. commerce expiring ; ; the re- 
ds venue unpaid, yet the people impoveriſhed ; 
<a church pillaged, and a ſtate not relieyed ; 

« civil and military anarchy made the conſtirutign 
* of the kingdom ; every thing human and divine 
5 facriticed to the idol of public * a CA 


« con all „the paper ſecurities of r new TI 
©, nogtering power, the diſcredited] paper fecuriics 
ff of impoveriſhed fraud, and beggared_. raping, 
| held gut as a erk. for. the ſupport of an 
bt empite; in lieu of the two. gear recognized 
ſpecies that repreſent the laſting, conventional 
{credit of mankind, which diſappeared a and hid 

5 themſelves in the earth from whence they came, 
nne ae ein ein when 


N : 


| aticeſtbrs under Todls a Ja are vainly defending 


Fi 


< when the principle of ren, whoſe creatures 


«© 2nd e are, W n 1 
wc ſubverred,” | 10 big 1 
8 Jo- no irtiol » LI. 19111 10 Ti 1 Dis ee 20 


* 7) # | \ need 3 TO! go 
ULttle 6/ if any win ing nee ds to be 1 his ani 


mated," 'comprehen ve, juſt e He. who 
admires not the ſtrain of virtue, and religion, 


which runs through the performance | from which. it 


18 taken , is no friend to Chriſtianity : hew who, can 
oli We political principles which 15 at once 
norm It, and enhance its value, 15, be, his | ro- 
fenons W A th ma „an enem 8 
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Moſt of the Glades: enumerated b by... * 
Burke, are the natural reſylt of the civil .conſti 


tation chat was ado ted by Is, French, upon 5 


tubverſitn of their monarchy y But ſince þ 
Bürke "Wrote," the French 2 entire! y ha 
their cbbichtlon V änd the change which 55 
have made, has 12 Fernicioum-exnet 1 in 
Portion ab it bas bee s bee great, ——At this Ee 
there is hot A Fon in 8 towards Which | 
French can look,” without ee an "iD 7 
Alkcady, ind ccd, they (48 Was The caſe with ec cir 
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ehiifelves ag aint 2 i combination, of baer, ne 
raged” Wen their diſregard of the, laws, of 


nations, and their luſt of univerſal dominion—of a 
daminion more execrable, by Yah than that which 
Louis is Haid to have mee tate d, being... at once, 
more "plaugnbic” and | more deftrucive of the. higher 
intereſts of ſociety Louis s trqject was much leſs 


provoking, than 13 of thoſe who.haye : put. the. laſt 
land to the oyerthrow of his throne, For his pro- 


III 


cedure, though very vnjuſtifiable, was, not. wanting 


in galt. His inſolence was as nathigg, when 
compared with that of the preſent rplers. of his 


deſolated territories: and it never entered into his 
general ſyſtem, to ſeek ſucceſs by meddling, in the 
domeſtic concerns of independent, nations ah 
offering rewards. to ſubjetts | for. - aaſfingring, their 


ſoyereigns ; ; by "deftroying. the facred Unity. of 
Pa ns; 0 by tempting the father, ang. the ſong 
ny riſe up 5 acts of e againſt Lach other 3 


Ib 5 —— | 10 TY : 279 9220 it 4 FOG ven 


13 


Bo 1* rung, from, 7 15 c def — of 21 their 
eccl lefiaſtical kD ey Thro vel its deſtruc-⸗ 


con? SIE 


tion, 2 Muck h logſer rein, * Nan, they had . before 


1 


felt. has iven t the 

ming. 7 Pa a fan Ks EN 2 

4 —5 criminal : peyury has become general; 

and, if not a faſhionable practice, at leaſt one 
to which no French patriot of faſhion is a 

"ena | G 2 ſtranger. 
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ſtranger. Add to > theſe | things, that innocent blood, 
die light of which uſed to appal the hearts of 

5 Frenchmen, now appears to them, through "the 
new lights which they have obtained, 4 Thing 
which ought never to be permitted to affeft — 
manly. breaſt of a a oma IIS en 


ane Dou af D199: 
55 113Y (11 JI 2$! 


- Should, RE one wih to enümerate fully the 
alamities X the French, he will not find che tf 
difficylt, although h he may find it tedious.— He 9 
Vill have. to point but their "weakneſs and Ab- 

f ſurdity, in hoping for a new line of national con- 
duct, without previouſly «ffefting © a * furrabls 
change of national principles and habits. "He will 

have to ſtate, that their Revolution has turned 
their thoughts from the concerns of their families, 
peaceful occupations, and contentment with their 

o the ſtudy of politics, the ecution of 
= OY * ad and the c Wb An het filed 


5 * e planter 00e fl tbe atrit, ard 
Fen belon ef th the earned ptofemons — petti- 

1 7 Ke epted z and, Wit, 18 Ye HUM of hielt, 

h e Raney At e dhe public kälte, And 
Ls ic credit. Fo He war Abe de lad oF che ftvo- 

| a Uh that it as iffed every fetitimient bf loyalty : 
L of ic has c n the . of baneful Popular 
G's ions: that it is deftrbytd* Affeipfthe both in 
their army, and "ihe navy "hat Fi ep bsh 
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the ſolcliery, as the Revolutions at Rome ufed to 
teach, the pretorian cohorts, that all authority de- 
pends on their will: that it has prepared for the 
eſtabliſhment of a deſpotiſm, ſuch as the Romans 
in their degenerate days experienced, firſt, by de- 
bauching the minds of the ſoldiery, and then by 
rendering limited monarchy contemptible, and de- 
mocracy of all ſorts odious: that it has converted 
France, which, under its ancient ſyſtern of govern- 
ment, was an affluent and highly-poliſhed count. 
into a land of beggars, and of ruthleſs barbarians 
in, fine, that it has made her legiſlators, and 
miniſters, the ſeorn of enlightened ſtateſmen; and 
her inhabitants the ſport of fortune, and fi u 
or a world's commiſeration. by 115 28. 
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Boch heaven, and earth, ſeem about to declare 


againſt the French heaven no longer wilnng 10 
brook their daring impiety—the earth incenſed 3 M 
their lagran, injuſtice. Already. ate we um- 
bered among the avengers of the common cauſe of 
God and, man, It was high time that we ſhould. 

«, Farmerly,”; ſays Mr. Burke, (addrefling. him- 
belt 10 his. Exench correlpandent), < your affair 
1 tu dere your OWN gonbern, only. We felt for 
af , 39,06 31 bur we kepe al 97 Foe them, 


bre we were A Way of France. But 


0 when 


286 ge rejoice, becauſe; I -ani/ptrſiiaded, 


bas 


rage. would lead. ia che ſubverſion of: ou will 
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of when lee the, model held up. to ourſelyts, we 
219 Muſt Selig Engliſhmen and feeling, we muſt 
Vas Provide as Engliſhen,, Your, affairs, im ſpite 
Lark us, are made a part of our inteneſt i ſo fat at 
= 1 1 4 eaſt, 22 ta kęep a tad iſtance your panaota, or 
„gur, Plagwe, Ih itabe a pandceny d not 
to Nant ait: Ne Kno the conſequenees of un- 
bos Weary phxſic. I ãt be a plagues t is ſuch a 
590 Plague, zhat..the precautions of be; muſt ſrvere 
0 JWannyne gught t6beicſtabliſhed againſt,” 

1 WIe bluow yasM | bagoiw $16 yds ne 

918 Lcioicę t hear that e are commined3; atethe 
arne: time that ¶ entertaim a juſt ſeuſt of th horrors 


Aa, Jet the xigilancę and the wiſdorty of gouern- 
Went, of, parliameng, and of the nation at large, 
- ſuffer; ever,lo little abatements fi if the French 
democracy gndure,,/theBaghfh Monarchyimuſt 
gogme iq an end and, farther, becauſe:ipis a mat- 

ter ſuſceptible of clear and ample proofzithit;cet 
die evils to be ſuſtained through means of a war, 


ach<fully; as great as Ne can reafanablyiexpedt/them 
gh ben fill; when, veigbed, again& thoſe that 
auld reſult. from, ſupftitutingo the Frenah cunſti- 
1 tytiog for. om $446 Will, be found, that they art by 
fan the leaſt both number and o degrees 
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Hat che eſtablicg ment of, the Frenchi ſyſtem in 


Her | 10 readily 


1 87 ] 
-readily' be imagined,” and admitted, by all "who 
'have” medivited moch ußen the fabjeft. "Were 
their ſyſtem once eſtabliſhed among them, many 
communications between France, and En gland, 
would be kept open]; ſome for wiſe" national pur- 
poſes; others for produeing the fatal event Which is 
here deprecated. The dereptious doctrine 3 
- liberty and equality; would be induſtriouſſy, 
generally propagated. The ignorant would x rom 
it, becuuſe they are ignorant; the wicked be- 
cauſe they are wicked. Many would receive it 
becauſe” chey feel chagrin; more becauſe they are 
fond of novelty; and a few; perha 4 5 nar 
really" believe they can make it appear, tha 
that vile chimera has been termed fuck ng 
Thus would the miſchief be Exterided®ro' UiGu- 
| ſands ; While democratic enthullalin; with tie con- 
tagious nature of which mem ef obſervation "are 


tl e mung and deeply” fect 
millions. 010 bns 110 Jo v{dr3q9: Muti 
cAgw 8 lo 2ns2M 10 owe ont = 1 d on eltvz oF 


a Nor will any man; who KDV the valte'6f the 
mixed monarehy of England, Heſitate to adit, 
chat the Joſſes to be ſuſtained" by a Wit; ftiüft be 
:defs: that thoſe which would” flow PIE "pig 
throw of chat much-catmniited * keit. bl he 
mult be aware, that that fame ſyſtem is the pr vg 
pab fauſe of the great, and growing proſpericy and 
happirreſs of dur empire Hel tith beo e e 
Vlib ser 64 while 


[2&2] | 


while the French: colonies are greatly ditracted. 
and well nigh ruined ia gbejr trade, in gonſequence 


of cheir political ſyſtem; ours, in conſequence of 


our political Tyſtemp are highly tranquil; and ex - 
pertence ſucceſs in all their purſuits. He muſt bo 
aware, too, that it is through their invaluable con- 
ſlitütion - that the inhabitants of theſe iſlands feel 
therniſelves, in ſpite of all the ſubtil arts of French 
men and French emiſſaries, ſecure enough in the 
enjoyment f their enyiable lot; and able to look 
far beyond the boundaries of their dominions, 
without diſcerning any where, except in the polluted 
coontty' of their ancient. inveterate- foes, / the leaſt 


Want of reſpect, or of reyereuce! Finally, he muſt be 


aware, chat; for almoſt every thing that ean com- 
fort an Engliſhman' s family; adorn his character; 
or ſoothe his honeſt pride; he is indebted to the 
grand political bequeſt made to him by his an- 
ceſters of the laſt century. If, thereſore, you 
deprive us of our conſtitution, you deprive us of 


. that Wich we OE —— f 
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But, will a war with 3 Are Wet Sur 
conſtitution? On the contrary, it will confirm us in 
the poſſeſſion of it. For it will ſerve to check the 
wild ad ſangoinary.” career of che levellers and 
dffttoyers of that eountry.; And if it do 16; it 

lt, While it ptochres for nations, in general, the 


of. WM ce, enſure to the 
OP 1 * Engliſh, 


4 | 


— Ik n its long 
eee aid ee D be 
Deleo j1 it 469) 0g E 
A conflict 20 Feanen 5 che means of "I 
curing ſuch important ends, it ought. to be con- 
ſidered rather as a war in favour of every people 
that ate in the world (the French themſelves by 
no means excepted) than as one againſt any par- 
ticular; people. It ought to be conſidered as a 
wan, which, greatly beyond any, mentioned in- 
hiſtory, has for its object the attainment. of good, 
and the prevention of evil. It ought, in fine, to- 
be conſidered not. merely as that through which 
alone free, and affluent nations, may preſerve their, 
liberty, and their property; but, alſo, as that 
through which only the reſt of che nations can be- 
eame ſufficiently free, without firſt becoming; ex 
temely wretched. | Through, means of it, theſe: 
les. fortunate nations may find, hat they canoe 
expect to find otherwiſe, an opportunity of, rearing, 
a conſtitutional - edifice ſuited to their circum- 
ſtances—to their attainments, their wants, and 
ann, 59006814 09198 18W ien 0 
120 1. 757818 lies Nins a god nos. 
Bot a wax with, France will col us much. Very, 
uus: ſo would, one with. the, moſt. inſignificans 
power in the world. Let it, however, be duly, 
conligered, Whether, or not, the, circumſtances, of 


knanimity prevailing, both, in gur councils, and 
ftion;] through- 
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chroughout the nation, chile the eounſellors of the 
French. worry one another, and they themſelves are 
adtyally embroiled j Hh A civil war; of our colonies 
being firmly, attached do the mother country, while 
Abofe of Francg ate almoſt totally eſtranged; from 
bers of our having Ruſſian fleets on our ſide, if the 
Spoviſh flects on oun fide; if the Spaniards poſſeſs 
An pirit : and of ounhaving the whole of the Dutch 
gv on qur fide, if the Dutch poſſeſs any faith, any 
Apiritz0xany-ſober ſenſe of their cum interg it let it, 
ay »be cgnſidered, whether, or not, the circumſtances 
f our being united bath at home, and abroad, and 
having all the gregt powers juſt named——with,! per- 
„Raps, all, che reſt of Europe gon our ſide; while 
_#he French are diſunited both at home, and abroad, 
and are about to haye all, the aboye powers, per- 
' haps all the reſt of Europe, if not the whok 


.cnakzed world, againſt them; be ſuch as loud 
induetꝭꝭ us to hope, that this war will be not merely 
{ſhone leſs» expentive, Jeſs ſanguinary, and more 
«glorious» in its i ſſue, tian . moſt former wars have 
been zo but even ſo: hort ſo little expenſive, ſo 


- dittle ſangvinary, and ſo very glorious in its iſſue, 
dato leude us to view the perĩod of the commetice- 
went oft, as one woll worthy of being claſſvd with 
thoſe that have been ſet apart for public feſtivity 
and reſoieing. bound amemotteq deDον as 396 


vd 22 gona ils noqu 271 an mot gon * gun To 
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To thoſe who, upon the termination of che wär, 
may undertake to ſhe w what the nation has gained, 
and leſt; by the events, and che iſſue of it; 1 
would recommend by no means to omir placing, in 
the column of gains, THE ENCUISH/CONSTITUTION 
th (ctr on And STATE. Whatever the expeticts 
ol the war in men, or in money, may be, that im- 
portant item onght to be aſſumed às a ſet off for 
part of chem. Citizen Prieſtfey, or Citizen Paine, 
or any other of the honorable men, hö art itt M- 
grace here, or in baniſhment in France, may tt 
that the part to be ſo ſet” of,” cannnot be too 
ſmall: While thoſe who reverence” pure religiöh, 
- and. reſpect wiſe laus, will be of opinian;, chht 
it can hardly be too Get The good, and che 
bad, have altvays differed, and will for ever differ, 
in their ſuag ments of things. 1 03 1WOCE 516 Dns 
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The preſervation of our glorious conſtitution, 
is certainly a ſufficient reaſun ſor Great- Britain 3 
entering the liſts with France, or with0aby 
eduntry under the ſun. Rut, ſha has other-weighty 
reaſons for doing ſo: ſuch asg the reſcus of wvk- 
Auable ally from impendinig danger; the vindi- 


cation of her on character; and the maintenance 


af che European ART power. Who needs 
N 5} Aldo q 10 314; * * y 19: 0 7 fl ich toil! | 
” See an excellent performance, entitled <4 Reafors'f6r!pto- 


« venting France from trampling upan all Europe, e.“ by 
* Or, William Black. | 


— ᷓ —— — — 


to I 


* 1 alliance with the 
Dutah may be to us, if at any time involved in a 
Bavab war; or, how great the danger is with which 


that people are no threatened ? Who will deny 


that it is wiſdom in a nation, to hazard any thing, or 
every thing, in ſupport of their reputation ior good 
faith? And who can fail of foreſeeing the deſtruc- 
non of the balance of power in Europe, if the 
French be permitted to retain the Auſtrian Nether- 
Kdt f That the French, if left to themſelves, 
will tetain thoſe provinees, no one will doubt, who 
has attended to their motives in entering into the 
preſent conteſt, and to the principles upon which 
rnd hav © condudted i it, Theſe reſemble; ſo Goſely, 
7 principles upon which the Romans proceeded,” 
Fr a certain period of thei hiſtory, that, in order to 
ew What they are, I need only they, in the 
words'&f' Monteſquiey, what thoſe of the c Romans 
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« The time proper for the; Romans 0 * 
2 the conquered. | countries, was not yet 
: ome : had they kept che cities they took, from, 


rhily, the Greeks would have at once ſeen into 
ther deſigns: had they, alter the, ſecond Punic. 


war, 7 or that- with: Antiochus, poſſeſſed them - 
ſelves of lands in Africa, and in Aſia, = 
could never Have preſerved conqueſts wa M 


eftabliſhed,” Hint 10 v2 ug me- 6! nloh nl 
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It was the intereſt of the Romans to wait till 
all nations were accuſtomed to obey, as free and a8 
confederate, before they ſhould attempt to command 
over them as ſubjects, and to let them blend and 
loſe themſelves, as it n 
ee Ae o Hog gu ni andy ys 

3111115 dw bo 5 aig} 

Ack See ag ey: which 95 male with the Latins, 
alter the victory at the lake of Regillum ; it was a 
principal foundation of their power. There 45.996 
the moſt diſtant hint in clan ee wn 
ah of gt Latins. 

4 « This was a a flo way of conquering; age 1 
coming. 3 a nation, they contented themſelves. with, 
weakening, it; they impoſed, fuch conditions 8 a 
conſumed it inſeofibly. TE, it recovered, they de- 
preſſed it ſtill more, and it became ſubjee, without 
a ' poſſibility of dating the firſt æra of its ſub- 
lection. 
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Ik chis nation have any Wie? telatide wt 
hoſtilities againſt France, with which to reproach 
— it can be nothing but che circum, 


meld che 6. Fer it 13 notorious, that the 
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I {peak of a. fe rie, France (January 31) as: a, 
already begun. In doing ſo, I am guilty of an inaccuracy . 
ſuch A one, however, as may be concealed through public 

events 
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French have long added Hoftiely agzinſt us if noe 
openly, and' by means of their fleets and armies 5 
leaſt covertly, and by means of their old infer wo 
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Al, A dhe pülke Bette ets Mast. ent e 
Pelz Ever fincethe French dſtoniſhed and alartied märikihds 
by abe hdqptipn and abe propagation of democratical. ptinciples;: 
i e ee ee Ap EY ae Ber, 


of opinion durin that time, that ching ä 
bong 59 2. e ee 
itution, coul 5 con- 


Aal dr U ENS es they deer de Gf 
Attegard bf repetited profeſſions, and ſolemn promiſes; by theo 
irruptionʒ anti Bribant, Germany, and Savoy, I have twught, 

unleſo the progreſs; of their arms were arreſted, our national. 
rf Mat ng he prolonged ; nor could our domipions be 


. ſecured i defalcation. "The French, by their conduct 
TIT have furniſhed maty ſolid reaforis for falling apen apon 
mem? (Bus Rad they fürniied none of this Kind,” AUS 
general! d:xportmeht»«thiir! afrogance;) aud injuſtice} towards, 
other -ſoyergign{ powers.) Mu] ⁰ have afforded.) more than a 
Wer er e. fad 20 et them HN b L 


underſtand, fincerely lament the neceſſity which there is of in- 

- terrupting the bleſſings of peace. According to my "hotiou 
of things, they would have infinitely more reaſon to lament any 
decefſtg That ighobeimpoſeil on them, of not giting'a Hort 
eee bleflings., Viewed by itſelf, peace is a 
great viewed by tel, ar s a great evil. Vet there 
are times when this evil is more to be deſired than that good. 
The preſent is preciſely ſuch a time. Would an individual, 
Giloval eich large ind aluable 'polſellions; evince his god 
ſetiſe>By nefaGng) 107 ſpend a line today, ĩn order to preſerve 
ad {ON SIX 106, eee The. jeaſs; en 

reſembles, i in this * that of an individual. 


inſtru- 
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iaſtrument, intrigus- rin che uſe of which 4 
more expert than Wg e Macedon e ever wa: 

Their, ſyſtem, of i intrigue, I ought in paſüng 80 
obſerve, has at length acquired a new character. 
Ir, admits, indeed, as formerly, of bribing and 
platting: but then, its object is to diſtract, and 
ruin whole nations; not to diſconcert, and un- 
inge particular governments, Such, in a word, 
has been the conduct of France towards England, 
that if I. were not fully perſuaded, that the miniſter. 
(who, muſt. be much better acquainted, than any 
private man can be, with the projects of our ene 
mies, and alfo with the means through which they 
Boge to execute their projects) will, in due itte, 
make it appear, that an exprelſion of the public re- 
' lentment has been called for, at the moſt proper ot 
all ſeaſons ; I ſhould: regret that wWe had not ſooner; 
had tecourſe to the inſtruments which” we ate 
accuſtomed” to 0, again che ſoes of "out 
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The iſſue of the war nillGoatidarche 3 


it be poſſible to convince thert, of the hightivatue 
of « our faculties and reſdiitees,” | hi d DDW.]ñů , Loog 2 
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At will make * feel acutely,. 4 e ſuperiority 
of:our. conſtitution, in church andiſtate, over their's. 


Ie Wil malte chern ſeel the HOMES derer civil 
N Iyſte n, 
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ſyſtem, which is one that diſpenſes a well aſcer- 
tained, uſeful freedom; not one that holds out 
boons which, like ſhadows, continually elude the 
graſp : It will make them feel, too, the ſuperiority 
of our religious ſyſtem, which is one that anxiouſly 
preſerves the intercourſe between heaven and earth, 
and thereby brings down upon us innumerable 
bleflings ; not one which, preſumptuouſly and 
madly cutting off that ſacred intercourſe, leaves 
man under the ſole guidance of his erring reaſon — 
the ſport of chance, and the mortal foe of man.— 
The events of the war will ſeverely rebuke the 
French, for having omitted to ſeize the golden op- 
1 portunity that was preſented to them, upon the ſub- 
| | verſion of their monarchy, of forming a conſtitu- 
| 


tion like ours (which had they done, no war, 
domeſtic, or foreign, would now have deſolated 
their coulnry)—by forcing them to reflect, that, 
*while our finances are very productive, theirs are 

very defective; that, while our commerce and ma- 
nufaãctures flouriſh greatly, theirs rapidly decay; 
that, while 'our navy is in a vigordus and com- 
plete ſtare, theirs is in a ſtate feeble and unprece- 
dentedly incomplete; that, while our colonies are 
loyal and proſperous, theirs are diſaffected and well 
nigh ruined; above all, that while, by obſerving 
a a ſteady, moderate courſe in the government of our 
Ry e, we have acquired ſome valuable allies, 
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they, by their frivolouſneſs and exceſſes, have 
driven from them every people who ſeemed at all 
diſpoſed to aid them in this hour of great peri) 


and have provoked, to Bitter enmity, all whom 


be have ſo driven wow FR, Ti 


u 68d lde and theirs, ſeem; at this W 


the zenith, and the nadir of affairs. In no reſpett 
are they ſiruated as we are. Some time, indeed, 
before they ventured to take up arms againſt man- 


kind, Mr. Neckar had marked two particulars, 
with reſpect to which they, and we, were ſimilarly 
circumſtanced ; namely, the ſums annually due by 


them, and by us, as the intereſt of public debts. 
But, even with reſpect to theſe particulars, they, 
and we have, for ſome years, ceaſed to be in a 
ſimilar predicament. While we have, through 
that beſt of meaſures, Mr. Pitt's Sinking Fund 
Bill, been punctually allotting à million ſterling 
per ann. to che reduction of our national debt; they 
have been adding millions, and tens of millions, 
to theirs 3—inſomuch, that their financiers now 
_ reckon no millions of yeatly ſurplus. They have, 


it is true, millions among even their monthly 


exceſſes. But all of theſe ſtand upon the wrong ſide 
of the account: they appear only in the lift. of 


deficits, 


H. This 
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"is e e lente chic?" fell France 

(A belligetent” pose) t6 be in. ü it upper 

doubly Jamentable to thoſe who advert to the ate 

of her public credit.” —— y, of her credit; ab of her 

1 Froſpericy, one m al Ee iel n 
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buckles, and her ſleeve büttünb ate güne; and 

Ne gp has been carried to the # 
A a malt forthwith Weed e 
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d pleaſe all mankind, have diſappeared Her 
: b gn d de g heard 0 waer. 
1155 Font wick the graces" und ill her 
AR { aripery of Wee ;” ate tio note; << Ofher 
SU eg ext Mi. Neckar HV" Wan tb 
2b Fan de, Achdüt fealouly; the ethpite If fallen 
„Aut Ghek! this etiipite;” the” has now Unneceflarlly, 
And Icbp rudeftiy refiaquithed'? aſfuming — lidwever, 
© what Nach th character quite av" 
e 1o t Be it e Fan wt 
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The Britiſh, people arg not merely more proſper- 
uz at the preſent, moment, than an) other people ; 
they ae even, more ſo than they themſelves, ever 
ver beige, They are worthy of their proſperity. 
Fot they know. 2 to enjoy it, as appears from 
their moderation; and, likewiſe, how to preſerve 
if as isgevident from the | meaſures which th 
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ae recently, adopted. 1951) 1 fl bas 251d 
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the deciſion of government: and 2 ſubſequent 


ee of, parliameſit and of. the great body 
of che people, with the executive 27 demon- 
Arne their, good ſenſe, and real parrionſm. ._ _ 
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-13 d pox ther Proclamation. been iff wal? br, had 
che l people, zreated, it ag, f FRIENDS OF THE 
. z0nLe wiſhed, chem 10 doy pur conftirurion—our 
all enuſt.evencually-haye: been loſt!——Thole falſe 
- friends: would, have; proceeded. to, yery pernicious 
extremes. while, their, accamplices, THE, FRIENDS 
n un LIBERTY OF. THE. PRESS, Would have en- 
 couraged an; unbridled licenſe. in all kinds of po- 
en chen:, Prieftley mould. have e 


.9\preach..2gpinft. the .ctabliſhed church ; Fe 
Paine to publiſh- againſt the eſtabliſhed | goverp- 


ment; while the reformers of parliament, and the 
— of the preſs, would have diſplayed the 
H 2 new 
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new ghttiproparedsby thobiotbainhirhingers,) te 
en mann, he HD, ,ẽ?D D ai tl. 
Ban 10) 9908101%Y along od A old 
OMattrrb now 26 ie lo he wi den her 
twlers bras grütrated aherinternal- orf Knglantbd 
eompitneiy: that Aber. -propertynanghiife;rargeita 


| ro«hazatda fromm ther macktndtiions, 1th he efforts 


d6 cui lets: wi d ftruſt, poly baffle] land c dons 
fund hen eternal fues a and if we do not, by 
oitafingo the qpreſumption of: our fo protake 
furrognding «poulgrs:torconſpire-againſtius3) ory by 
watthung theinrimpigtyy! tempt the Almighty to 
viſit usr xvirh ſomeo bf. the more / awful inſtunents 


ofchis vrath—withqampeſis,) inundations, amine, 


peſtilencen or earthquakes) o0u5y oftleity as in 
dividu4sc and our pre- enunence as a people; may 
Gxptriende! no intertuptian.. „indes Hei Bar 
21d 100 wot gibs oM £1220 Ty nsr don 
an a dοnirion ſuchas)thatr which we now enjoy: 
wideng-girqumſtanges haturally : ſo productive of 
Plaaũng hope, and ſo very incompatible; with any 
degręſſing paſſion : one would imagine that 
ng Bsitiſn ſubject could have co p˙lained. No 
band had appeared writing on the wall that 
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complaints of my countrymen muſt, I think have 
prageeded from that. folly chich unbommon 
proſperity engenders ; and which Demaſthenes had 
la his contemplation when he ſaid, © The gods have 
i F « decreed, 
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6: decreed; chat mankind, when ſucceſsful, never 
ſhall be wiſe.” ' If they have proceeded from am 
other ſource, it muſt be - groſs ignorance of the 
actual oſtate of the nation. But, let them have pro- 
eeeded from vhenct they may, it muſt be allowed 
that they are, conſidering the preſent circumſtances 
of cke country, very ineucuſable; if not highly repre- 
kenſiblec Had they been Heard ar certain periods of 
the American war at that afflicting period, when 
the Marquis Cornwallis and is troops were forced 
to lay down their arms one might have forgiven 
thoſe whowttered them; nay; he might even have 
been able to forgive the hazardous expedients pto- 
poſed for the removal of the ſuppoſed eauſes of then 
Bot, as they have been heard in an hour of pro- 
ſound peace, and of unexampled national ſucerſt 
and reſpectability; in an hour in which thaviſame 
noble commander has been ſpreading joy over his 
native land by the news of this) ſplendid victorĩes, 
and rich congueſts; as they have been heard in 
fuch am hour as this, one cannot poſſibly refrain 
from condemning thoſe who have uttered thern 
not ca he tip ſecling the greateſt aſtoniſhiment at 
the1witkednels of thoſe: wild ſpeculators, whis 
would removei the ſuppoſed cauſes of them, by 
adminiſtering, at a criſis the moſt delicate, a remedy 
ten thouſand times more miſthite vous than che pre- 
temilededaſihſed (I ole bos ; ab Nνjẽñ4toiq 
2ygebog ad ie off 2 a⁰,“m 24D 2 a 
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ornuſt not exlauſt your. lordſhip's patjence, by 
inmateratly.frelling. out this letter. 


"Engng, has pow 7. been aid to can an 1 8 
PO TE 13, al peared vith, hiſtory, and << 9 the 
{cien xo goo Chi that this, 1s nor a, pf 
raking lerne in. our ancient, v well 
25 at, e in church and fta te AN 


t. f We do. imprudently. attempt to. make any 
1570 LAH JD; Mg WEE myſt beware of copying from 
Pe cue , maſs of o neighbourin 9 5 3 
1 ving g ground for concluding, from 
reaſon and experience, that, that which rho 2 
| their OK 1 1 5 is, by, no means, of . 
The ich, 2 5 0 OVST Our, it innovators, term Ig UP 
e looliſhne '7 nels. "$900 & Hout mon ur 0 
Ales PH, by brd ad- all ethesl- ho are 
proſuimdly vetſed in hiſtory, and in the ſcience 
ofierifrudetice; you-know'thit endugk was aid; a 
fulkcenrory ape, to lav one the troublè of ſhewing, 
harm vonjuncturg ean de ſuch as t& warrant 
Enpllifhmewin taking to pieces the matchleſs fabric 
which was then beſtowed on them; muck leſs to 
Juſrifyn thema in parting; withiighi,e. with limited 
monarchy; forthe fakeTof eambrating'wlimited 
gergeracys 1557 ow am evorgilst to ; Uniy 
boy ;iw ow am Sid ono evoirnoiotnod to 


hh regard, 29, the bulk of the, nation, I am 
perſuaded, th . they. are very indiffe p 
5 Magi 0 change 
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change whatever being introduced into our politi- 
cal ſyſtem. They certainly do not deſire to fer any 

2 4 ſydden, jolent one, But, , ere 
to be co DM Ie: by the legiſlature, and 
pu 15 2 at eri, it would gr 1 
Fear deſerip don: 'and "If lo, perſons of K. 
50 appetites ' would be in a far way ar 
Avi em em grati tified. —_ -Britons, however, ge 
il. al for the 1 in one civable” 3 A E 


ou 2 his on ; and, t therefore, th © 
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We ought to 08 pray to Gad, that Air“ or fone 
be preſerved from The ee 1 
be ſe from ſuch a one a long 2 

many ſubſtantial ſteaſons far hoping. We ſhall be fo, 
becauſe there are among us many/treders;, whocare 
willing to reap the profits of their trade; andi many 
men of landed property, ho are deſirous ai cn 
tinvipg to enjoy their, ꝓreperty themſelves, and of 
tranſmitting it to theit poſtęrity · becauſe | there 
are among us, a vaſt number of moderate men, 


who xreſpect modęraxion: of humane men, ho 
lover; lumanity.doÞ virtuous men; o who admire 
virtue; of religious men, who venerate religion; 
of conſcientious, honorable men, who wiſh 

faith, and riet propfiety of” conduct to be ob- 
ſerved botlt àt Horte and abroad) and of Afffücnt, 
„gan? 2 | dignified 
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Aignified men, who purpoſe to retain their wealth, 
and their diſtinctions ; becauſe, in fine, the Britiſh 
nation are tired neither of probity, nor of piety, nur 
of fame nor yet of thoſe comforts, elegancies, and 
_ embelliſhments, which they poſſeſs in an eminent 
degree, and which ſo well befit their happy ſorm of 
government, and the poliſhed ſtage of ſociety at 
which they have arrived. Theſe things they cer- 
tainly never will exchange - either for the preſent 
comforts of anarchy, or feb the l conſolations 
of atheiſin. | 
7 With all the reſpect due from a Britiſh ſubject, 
to one who is both able, and willing, to * 
greatiy towards perpetuating the liberty, 
Proſperity, and the ie gory: of the Britiſh empire, 
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